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INDUSTRIAL AMERICA By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
, THE BERLIN LECTURES OF 1906 Professor of Political Economy at the University of Chicag 
J THE CHAPTERS 
American Competition with Europe The Labor Problem The Railway Question 
Protection and Reciprocity The Trust Problem The Banking Problem 
The Present Status of Economic Thinking in the United States 
“It is a pleasure to emerge from the general confusion of thought The clearness and conciseness will recommend them to the lay 
regarding economic problems in the United States and fied the well Vv nes Review 
} considered and wholly soun { ileasofa profound ant finishe | thioker.’ _— wouter 
Cricago Daily News 
$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 
THE PRISONER AT THE BAR By ARTHUR TRAIN 
SIDE LIGHTS ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTIC! Ass't District Attorney in New York Count 
THE CHAPTERS 
What Is Crime? The Law's Delays The Verdict 
Who Are the Real Criminals? Red Tape The Sentence 
The Arrest The Trial of Felonies Women in the Courts 
The Police Court The Judge Tricks of the Trade 
The Trial of Misdemeanors The Jury What Fosters Crime? 
The Grand Jury The Witness 
- 
This book describes, primarily for the layman, but also for the lawyer, the actual administration of criminal justice, using 
New York City as an example. It is filled with anecdotes, and the subject, while thoughtfully discussed, is treated in a lively and 
entertaining manner. 


$2.00 net. Postage extra 


REAL SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


THE CHAPTERS 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Gen. William Walker Baron Harden-Hickey General Maclver Winston Spencer Churchil! 
Capt. Philo Norton McGiffen, and Burnham, Chief of Scouts 
In his great novel, ‘* Soldiers of Fortune,’’ Mr. Davis described the ideal adsenturer Here he tells even more brilliantly 
the true and extraordinary histories of men whose careers are more exciting and romantic than those of any of his fictitiou 
characters. 


Illustrated, $1.50 net, Postage 12 cents 
WHERE THE FOREST MURMURS GREAT BRITAIN IN MODERN AFRICA 
By FIONA MACLEOD By EDGAR SANDERSON 
A clear and intensely interesting account of the work of 


“ J > 5 ‘ “le = “ ave t nstiv ed , - 
P pecbeg than a oo procs Ha have transfigut Great Britain in all parts of the African continent, Egypt, th 
nature into dream. orning Post (London). Cape and Central Africa. 


$1.50 net Illustrated. $1.75 


THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT DE GRAMONT 
Edited by ALLAN FEA 


A beautiful edition of these famous memoirs, with mor 
| 


SYMPHONY WRITERS Since BEETHOVEN 
By FELIX WEINGARTNER 





Able and suggestive essays by this distinguished musician 
on Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Berlioz, Tchaikowsky, Saint 


Saens, Liszt, etc. [jJustrated. $1.75 net 


thin a hundred portraits, many of them exceedingly rare and 
of the greatest interest 
Illustrated. $5.00 net 


THE COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


HENRIK IBSEN 


This edition will contain eleven volumes each with a new introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER, who has revised and edited 


4 ‘ 


the translation. The volumes are sold separately, except Vol. XI., sold only with the set. Each vol. $1.00. 


NOW READY 


BRAND. THE VIRINGS and TH ENDERS (1 


RET Vol.).. THE DOLL’S HOUS 
YOUTH and THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY (i 


ane GHOSTS ‘1 Vol.). 
ol.). 
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The American Journal of 
Sociology 


A Bimonthly edited by the Sociological Fac. 
ulty of the University of Chicago,witth the advice 
of leading sociologists in America and Europe. 


ALBION W. SMALI, Editor-in-Chief. 


THE ONLY JOURNAL IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
DEVOTED PRIMARILY TO PURE SOCIOLOGY 








$2.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents 
FTSHE business of life is to control the 
conditions of human well-being. 

As in the case of any other 
adaptation of means to ends, the first 
desideratum is precise knowledge of the 
situation to be affected, of the ways in 


are possible, and of the re- 
for producing desired re- 


which changes 
sources available 
sults 


Modern men differ from their predeces- 
sors in no other way more than in the 
extent of their belief that society is what 


it, and in their dis- 
social improvement. 

on both the truth 
error of this modern presump- 
it assists in showing the way 
feasible progress may be pro- 


to make 
demand 


men choose 


position to 


Sociology throws light 
ind the 
tion, and 
in which 
moted 
This 
to technical 
who studies social 
iccustomed to draw 
own experience with 
Economics, or 


JOURNAL is of interest not merely 
sociologists, but to everyone 
problems, and who is 
conclusions from his 
the help of History, 
Political Science, or 


or 


Psychology, or Philosophy 

The Papers in this JOURNAL all relate, 
some directly, some more remotely, to 
subjects with which lawyers, ministers, 
teachers, as well as employers and em- 
ployees, and the different classes generally 
known as “social workers,” are profes- 


sionally concerned 


Pure Sociology cannot furnish oracular 
solutions of practical social problems. 
Whenever Pure Sociology is allowed a 
hearing in connection with these problems, 
it m be able to make a_ respectable 
contribution toward determining the dil- 
rection in which proper experiment is like- 
ly to make the approach to solu- 
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Some Remarkable PERSONAL Endorsements of 


THE SPIRIT of DEMOCRACY 


By CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 


“It is precisely what our people need—and especially our young men Lig entering 
political life. We have in Boston every ee a New Voters’ Festival, impressive 
observance which has been fittingly called a ‘political consecration service.’ I wish 
that there might be a New Voters’ Fe stival h Id each year in every city of the re 
public; and if at the close I had the privilege of placing in the hands of each of the young 
voters, for his information, his inspiration, and his warning on the points which at this 
hour chiefly concern the republic, a single book, it should be this book, by Mr, Dole on 
‘The Spirit of Democracy.’ 

“It is a veritable little political Bible for the times. I know of no other volume in 
which, in brief compass, the commanding and necessary principles of Jefferson and Lin- 
coln and of Jesus Christ are applied so clearly and persuasively to the actual problems of 
to-day in America.”—Epwin D. Meap. 

“I like the book. It is sane, earnest, able and pervaded by a serene and beauti- 
ful optimism that is all too seldom found in these days. The book will do good and 
deserves a wide reading.”—Amory H. Braprorp. 

“T have read it with great interest. Like everything which Mr. Dole writes, it 
is sane, wise, fine-spirited and written in admirable English.”—Davip Starr JoRvAN 

“The appearance of such a book is in itself cause for encouragement and a 
renewal of faith."-—SamuEL Bow Les, 
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The ‘‘ Ingersoll Lecture” at Harvar! University for 1905. This lecture ts always delivered 
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by a speaker of international reputation. The present one contains a powerful summin 
reasons for a belief in the future life. 


THE RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents 


‘¢Mr. Dole is one of our wisest writers on the life and problems of our owa and coming day 


THE COMING PEOPLE 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents 


‘*A sane and noble book, strong with serious and honest thinking.” —CAristran Register 


THE THEOLOGY OF CIVILIZATION 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents 


‘‘One of the soundest, truest and most helpful books I have ever read.’ 
DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


BOOKLETS Each in ornamental covers. By mail, 35 cents 
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IN BUSINESS | DUTY SACRIFICE 
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owe, 


“Signor Fogazzaro is at the present moment undoubtedly the greatest of Italian ; 
novelists. His nobility of feeling, his wide sympathy, his kindliness and breezy humor : 
entitle him to a high place among writers of fiction.”—From Villari’s “Italian Life.” 


The Trilogy of Rome 


By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 


The Patriot 


A picture of “the little ancient world” of Vasolda in the troubled period of 1848-49, when the “‘spirit of 
patriofism mourned its fiercest.” The book is a wonderful portrayal of the social life of the period. 


The Sinner 


his story introduces the character that becomes the central tigure of The Saint and carries the narrative 
social, religious, and political—of the present time. 


The Saint 


‘“ More than a publication; it is an event.”— Ze Dead. 

‘An exceptional, remarkable, profoundly interesting work. It is eloquent with intense earnestness, with 
i deep-rooted sense of a duty to perform, a fervent message to deliver. You lay it aside with an abiding 
sense of having read something eminently worth while, something very genuine and sincere.” — 74¢ Bookman 


Each $1.50. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO AMERICAN CONDITIONS. 
EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, LL.D., McVickar Professor of 
Political Economy in Columbia University; Author of “ Es- 
says in Taxation,”’ With 28 Maps and Charts, some of 
which are in color; a general bibliography, chapter refer- 





ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


From the Revolution to the Municipal Corporations Act. The Parish WITH 
and the County. By 


BEATRICE and SIDNEY WEBB. Svo. $4.00, ne/ 


iblished forms the first instalment of a de ete. 
val Government of Kngland and Wales as it 
The work when completed will extend 


, 1 volume now p 
. ption of the I 
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waix volumes, he present book, which has a unity of its own, mice : : > . Mee AX 
ealxs with the two forms of Local Government that were practically ences, and full index. Second Impression. 59 pages. 


Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


- affords a thorough, well-balanced treatment of the subject which 
he handles This book will serve the double purpose of a text-book for 


iu us. the Parish and the County 
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my i ite custome, and in ita military ¢ juipment he F pics, save 

contain no anachroafams, Evidence im drawn 
tudy of institutions of other early national 
npirative archwmology, and Mycenwian™ and 


eo phages, 
he parative 


her wens and of 


university students, and a volume which appeais to more mature readers who 
may desire to supplant a practical acquaintance with the business world by a 
study of economic theory . . . the book tsa valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of economics, especially to that part which serves the professed student 


; and the ordinary citizen at the same time.’”—Yate Review, May, 1006. 


A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY 


‘ate Exhibitioner of Magdalen 
Master at St. Paul’s School. 


ARMITAGE, M.A., F.C.S , 
Assistant 


By F.P 
College, Oxford, 
$1.60, net, 


THE ELECTRON THEORY: 


A Popular Introduction to the New Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism. 


E. FOURNIER, B.Sc, (Lond.), A.R.C.Sc., Compiler of Con- 
temporary Electrical Science. With a Preface by G. JOHN- 
Stoney, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. With Frontispiece and 
Crown 8vo. $1.50, ne? 
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The Week. 


Even the suspension for a day of the 
Presidential order, discharging without 
honor three companies of the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, a welcome sign that 
the general public disapproval of the 
President’s arbitrary is having its 
effect, at least on Secretary Taft.. The 
War Department has been flooded with 





is 


act 


letters and telegrams of protest; resolu- | 


tions and appeals have been pouring in 
from religious societies, and 
mass-meetings; and hardly one newspa- 
per in the North nas affirmed that the 
punishment of the innocent with 
guilty is just or regular. Fortunately, 
there is still ground for hope that the 
President’s order may ultimately be re- 
voked. If the new facts he asks for can 
be laid before him, his love of fair play 
will induce him to do justice where he 
was by inadvertence about to do injus- 
tice. 
to be discharged without honor were ab- 


churches, 


the | 


If some of the men who are about | 


sent on furlough at the time of the | 
Brownsville riot, the President will cer- | 


tainly not insist upon their being pun- | 


ished. Some one may also call the Pres- 


ident’s attention to what happened when | 


the Fourth Cavalry lynched a murderer | 


in 1891. As we have already 
out, Col. Compton was at once tried and 
punished, though the officers of the | 
Twenty-fifth Infantry have not yet been 
held accountable for the misdeeds of 
their men. Moreover, a soldier of the 
Fourth Cavalry who offered to betray 
his fellows was promptly punished for 
advising and abetting the lynching, and 
permitting the carbines to be taken 
from their racks. Even aside from 
these details, President Roosevelt will | 
find military men unanimous in their 
belief that his procedure was incorrect 
from the technical point of view. The 
Army and Navy Journal feels that the 
President’s procedure “savors too much 
of Oriental methods,” and declares that 
Mr. Roosevelt violated the army regula- 
tions. These specifically state that every 
soldier who is discharged without hon- 
or has the right to have his case consid- 
ered by a board of officers before his 
commanding officer can give him such 
a discharge. 


Secretary Root’s speech at Kansas 
City Monday night was conceived in the 
high spirit of his addresses in South 
America. It is pleasant to find him lay- 
ing down the same principles to his fel- 
low-citizens that he enjoined upon Ar- | 
gentinos and Brazilians. This shows | 
that he was not simply trying to butter 
their parsnips with words 





fine 


even the meagre reports of his 

before the Wansas City Commercial 
Club, it is clear that he stood for good 
morals in diplomacy, which he said were 
as obligatory in that sphere as in pri 
vate life. Between nations, he declared, 
the same rules of conduct should be 
followed as between individuals He 
called this “the new diplomacy Yet 
the contrast is not merely with the 
old, but with many ingenious dressings 
of the old in new and deceptive phrases 
There is “the larger good,” for exam 
ple, of which we have heard so much in 
recent years as an excuse for overrid 
ing the rights of the weak by the strong 
That would have to be given up, in the 
ight of Mr. Root’s definition, as would 
also the “reason of state’-—-that moral 
“abyss,” as Clarendon termed it—name- 


ly 
lie or cheat or bully without moral turpi- 


the pretence that a Government can 


tude 

It is easy to understand why Sena 
tor Thomas C. Platt should be in 
dignant at all this talk that he ought 
to resign. What new reason is there 
in this latest disgrace, which has 
resulted in his separation from his 
wife? His reputation, of a sort to make 
his reception in a decent home impos- 
sible, has been perfectly known for 
twenty-five years; but what difference 
has that made? He has had the high 


pointed | 


est honors of his party in this State. He 
has been deferentially consulted by Gov 


ernors and Senators and the President 
He has been received at the White 
House, not only officially, but socially 
So what is all the row about? From 
Platt’s point of view, the whole thing 
is clearly unintelligible. He is not at 


remarks 


The Nation. 


bor 
with th: ot 
much in favor of 
inent indpatters 
best-known being McCleary of 
seta, whose plurality of 9.059 in 1904 


this 
for his 


was year turned into a 


plura 


1,500 Democratic opponent after 


a campaign in which the t 


the ! Ls 


of lowa. one of the readiest protec tior 


the 


most only subject discusse 


and a 
by 


ist debaters in House 
beaten 


ich 
and 


Shaw partisan, was 


200 votes in a district wl 


14o4, 


Cummin 


{373 plurality in even this 


for Gov 


of 


year was carried by 


ernor. In Indiana, a plurali 8,185 


1904 
tariff orator, became 


in for Frederick Landi a high 


a plurality of 1,000 


R 
te 


Committee 


Several 
Means 


to travel 


publicans 
had 


Chairman Payne 


for 
ol 


his opponent 
the Ways 
a rough road 
and John Dalzell had their 1904 plural 


and 


ities more than cut in half, while Wat 
son of Indiana and Curtis of Kansas 
managed to retain their seats by bare 
pluralities On the other hand, two 
Democratic members—Champ Clark of 
Missouri and Granger of Rhode Island 

more than doubled their pluralities 
of two years ago. In Massachusetts 
| Samuel W. McCall, an avowed Republi 
can revisionist, carried his district by a 
greater vote than that given to Roose 


all conscious now of being more unfit to 


be Senator from New York than he has 


been all these years. Why this sudden 


| squeamishness on the part of his faith- 


ful Republican Not 
his dear pastor now comes forward to 
defend We admit, how- 


supporters? even 


him as before. 


ever, that the question ought not to be | 


determined by Platt’s own mens conscia 


| velt in 1904. These figures indicate that 
a bold and energetic tariff-revision cam 
paign throughout the country might 
have cut the Republican majority much 
lower. Mr. Gompers’s American Feder 
ation of Labor made a poor showing in 
its campaign against certain Congres 
men. Speaker Cannon's plurality, while 

| not reaching the high figures of 1904 

| was stil] about 1,000 greater than his 


recti. The feelings of the State really 
come in, absurd as that may seem to 
Platt. It is even necessary to consider 


the honor of the Republican party. Sur- 


| prising as it may appear, there are peo- 


that his continuing in 
office is a shocking example to youth, 
and a standing source of public demor- 
alization. Even that have 
in the him, 
slobbered him, are now demanding that 
he quit the scene. Taking these things 
into the disregarding 
Platt's that anything 
he has public opin- 
ionion think that the 


ple who assert 


newspapers 


past grovelled before or 


account, and 


natural wonder 
has 


him, 


done changed 


about we 


From | first act of the Legislature should be 


| 


lead of 7,600 in 1902. Lilley, Represen 
tativeat-larce from Connecticut, again 
of the labor fight 


was reélected plural 


whom one bitterest 


was waged, by a 


ity less than that of two years ago, but 
greater by about 8,000 than that of 1902 
In Maryland 
ly in the Baltimore 
tained a plurality 
than that of 1904. 


ner in New Jersey, another of Gompers 


Mudd, though losing larze 
city 


districts ob 


considerably larger 


Representative Gard 


| dearest foes, was elected by over 9.000 

|} a plurality nearly up to that of 196 
Indeed, the only real successes that can be 
attributed even indirectly to labor infl 

| ence, are those of Nicholls and Wilso: 

| two miners’ representatives, in Pen: 

| sylvania: Cary, who won a Republica: 

| nomination in Wisconsin at the prin 
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ies: and McDermott of Illinois, a union- 
labor man who represents the “Packing 


town district, 


Hearst's sworn election expenses of 
more than $256,000, not only break all 
records, but outrage all propriety. While 
Hearst was shouting that the other side 
intended to purchase the election, he 
was throwing in his quarter of a mil- 
lion with the coolness of a hardened 
gambler, betting on what he thought 
was a sure thing The poor man’s 
champion, with a corruption fund of 
hundreds of thousands in his right hand, 
is a novel and repulsive and ominous 
figure. But this publication, portentous 
as it is to reflecting citizens, may sim- 
ply make the politician breed lick their 
chops Let’s get him to run again! 
For the love of Heaven, have him 
nominated for something else! In 
all seriousness, such huge and grow- 
ing payments by candidates for of- 
fice in this country are an evil that 
we shall soon have to deal with. We 
shall have to take a leaf out of the 
English Corrupt Practices Act, and lim- 
it by statute the amount that any man 
can spend to obtain office. When Gov. 
Higgins returned $30,000 as his cam- 
paign expenses, two years ago, we all 
gasped a little But this year a suc- 
cessful candidate merely for the State 
Senate has sworn to more than $31,000. 
In Massachusetts, Mr. Draper has laid 
out some $50,000 to be made Lieutenant- 
Governor And now comes the loud 
dumping of Hearst's barrel. Where is 
this to stop? If the offices are really to 
be auctioned off, a thrifty people will 
surely set bigger plutocrats than Hearst 
to bidding 


The indictment of Mayor Schmitz of 
Sun Franciseo and of “Abe” Ruef, his 
boss, for blackmailing disorderly re- 
sorts, is a sign of hope. Not in 
the whole depressing history of our 
municipal misgovernment has there been 

more flagrant alliance between the 
authorities and the forces of evil. The 

tem, of 


course, pleased the cor 


rupt railroads and corporations, the 
merchants who profit by illegal favors, 
and all the elements that make money 
out of a “wide-open town.” A year ago 


the decent citizens of San Francisco 


rence in effort to rescue the city by 
electing as Mayor John S. Partridge, a 
your lawver of integrity and courage 


Hic came within a few thousand votes 
of winning, but the dissolute, the crim- 
inals the gerafters the labor unions, 
and those affillated with corrupt corpor 
ations were successful in retaining 
Schmitz, or rather Ruef, in power. The 
former wa originally elected Mavor 
as the 


bor A defender of organ'zed labor as 


representative of union la 


a political force mist be speec hless 


in view of its San Francisco record. It 
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has owned the city and the judges. 


| Gompers himself declared three years 


ago that “every non-union man in San 


Francisco must get out,” and the threat 
was nearly fulfilled. When a ship-own- 





ers’ association asked for protection for 
non-union workmen, Schmitz told them 
that he would not allow “his police” to 
protect a lot of strike-breakers, and he 
did not. When the great fire was over, 
the labor-leaders stated in a proclama- 
tion that no union would be allowed to 
raise wages, and that non-union men 
would be allowed to work. This was 
hardly published before non-union men 
were driven from the ruins, and there 
is not a trade to-day in which wages 
have not been raised from 20 to 30 per 
ecnt. Labor agitators have long dwelt 
on the halcyon days certain when every- 
body would be unionized. Well, the 
plan has been tried in San Francisco, 
and the whole world can read the re- 
sult. In the face of a great calamity the 
city’s hands are tied; its name is be- 
smirched. Union control has meant sim. 
ply license to rob. 


The decision that the Rev. Algernon 
S Crapsey is a héretic is now confirmed 
by the highest tribunal of the Episco- 
pal Church. He wished to test the 
sense of the Church, to ascertain how 
much it would tolerate in latitude of 
doctrine. He has discovered that the 
Church cannot contain a man who re- 
pudiates the dogma of the Virgin Birth. 
Whatever clergymen of the more ad- 
vanced school may think, the controlling 
powers hold that this tenet is one of 
the fundamental verities. We do not, 
we confess, see how the Court of Re- 
view could reach any other conclusion. 
Until some body, such as a general con- 
vention, entitled to speak for the Church, 
declares that belief in the Virgin Birth 
is a non-essential, the Court was bound 
te construe the words of the creed ac- 
cording to their obvious acceptation, the 
meaning which they have carried for 
centuries. If Dr. Crapsey holds that 
Christ was the son of human parents, 
his place is in some organization which 
admits that view. Furthermore, he 
should not be made the sole martyr in 
this cause. If he is driven from his 
parish, all brother-clergymen who think 
with him are logically and morally 
bound to abide by the sentence passed 
upon him if they really are spiritual 
leaders, they must speak out and take 
the consequences with him, rather than 
stultify themselves by silence. The easy 
way is to smother conviction and say 
nothing; but the clergyman who allows 
Dr. Crapsey to suffer while he himself, 


'guilty of the same offence, escapes, 


i 


knows in his soul that he is unfit not 
only for the ministry, but for associa- 
tion with honest men 


The election of four architects to be 








Associates of the National Academy of 
Design is a step we are glad to note. 
Whatever is to be said, or left discreet- 
ly unsaid, about modern architecture, it 
is unquestionably the ground on which 
art and great wealth most nearly meet. 
The architect is the natural intermedi 
ary between the wealthy individual or 
corporation and the painter or sculptor. 
The four men just promoted to academ- 
ic honors have all in varying capacities 
been ambassadors to capital for mural- 
painting and sculpture. In the pres- 
ent chaotic state of American civiliza- 
tion, such mediation has been most nec 
essary and useful. It should be said 
also that, as compared with other art- 
ists, the architects have been socially 
minded, and have perhaps done more 
for the education of taste than any oth- 
er single class. In fairness, we must 
add that American architecture has suf. 
fered terribly from commercialization. 
The secluded position of the other arts 
has been, if unwholesome, a safeguard 
also. There are some who feel that a 
fine landscape by Homer Martin out- 
weighs in wsthetic importance all the 
building of the decade; but such com- 
parisons are unprofitable, and the Acad- 
emy certainly does well to acknowledge 
the courtesy it has so long enjoyed at 
the hands of the architectural profes- 
sion. 


The state of mind of a man who could 
explode a bomb in the first church of 
Christendom is difficult to analyze; but 
some sort of consuming hatred is the 
chief motive of the crime—a hatred that 
embraces both the past and the present. 
It is curious to recall that the apparent 
fiend who would slay and mutilate his 
fellows by scores, may entertain some 
paradisiacal vision of the future. He 
is willing to blow any of us up pro tem- 
pore, in order that posterity may be 
freed from the shackles of Church, state, 
and all organized institutions. Such a 
state of mind clearly borders on the 
insane, but it would be an indignity to 
the most unfortunate class of human- 
ity to identify the anarchists with them. 
We have to do, rather, with a mon- 
sirous depravity, in which the emo- 
tions are subdyed to some persistent 
fallacy of the mind, or rather merged 
in the single emotion of hatred. How 
to deal with such avowed and formid- 
able enemies of mankind is indeed a 
most difficult problem. Law seems pret- 
ty nearly impotent in the case, for the 
wretch who tried on Sunday to make a 
slaughter in St. Peter's, may, on Sat- 
urday, have seemed the most benevolent 
of doctrinaires. In short, we have to 
reckon with a disease of the emotions 
that seems to evade both the medical 
and legal professions. And public abhor- 
rence is an eqhally futile resource, since 
complete self-sufficiency has ever been 
the chief characteristic of these fanatics. 





a nell 
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The Berlin 
Telegraphy which 
reached conclusions that will be of great 
value in the development of this new 
method of communication. 
tron, which was signed by Great Britain, 
Germany, the United States, Argentina, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Chili, Denmark, Spain, France, 
Greece, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Persia, Portu- 
gal, Rumania, Russia, Sweden, Turkey, 
and Uruguay, contains, as its most im- 
portant provision, an agreement that 
the signatory Powers will make arrange- 
ments for wireless communication be- 
tween their coast stations and vessels 
of all nationalities. Great Britain, 
France, and Spain, together with Por- 
tugal, Italy, Japan, and three minor 
Powers, reserved the right to exempt 
certain stations, but in return bound 
themselves to provide “open” stations 
The United States and Germany led 
fifteen other Powers in expressly re- 
nouncing the right to close any of their 
coast stations to passing ships-——a broad 
and liberal policy, which will go far 
towards ending any narrow rivalry be- 
tween companies and systems. From 
the first, the United States insisted upon 
the obligation of general communica- 
tion and transmission, not only between 
ships and land, but between all ships. 
If Great Britain had endorsed the pro- 
posal, the success of the American dele- 
gates would probably have been com- 
plete. The English representatives ar- 
gued that the obligation was too oner- 
ous to be imposed upon general ship- 
ping, which includes private yachts. In 
the licenses which will be issued by the 
Pritish Government to ships with wire- 
less outfits, this requirement will not be 
inserted, but probably her ships will 
readily receive and transmit 
messages, as hitherto they 


recently 


wireless 


have never 


Conference on Wireless | 
adjourned, | 


The conven- 


failed to answer signals of distress or | 


requests to report ships in_ trouble. 
There was at first effort to reserve 
certain exclusive rights for the Mar- 
coni companies. Fortunately, the tech- 
nical and commercial experts maintain- 
ed that the opening of the Marconi sta- 
tions to other messages was, in the long 
run, far better for the Marconi inter- 
ests. And as these arguments coincid- 
ed with still broader international and 
humanitarian views, the battle against 
monopoly was won. 


an 


Writing of Moscow as he found it, a 


correspondent of the New: York Outlook | 


said: 

Except for the 
where seriously disturbed, and men buy and 
sell, “eat, drink, and are merry,” as usual 
The big pleasure resorts—the Aquarium 
and the Ermitage—were full to overflowing 
each evening, and I have never seen the 
people gayer or more given over to pleas- 
ure. 


strikes, business is no- 


This failure to appreciate the momen- 
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of 
in 


the 


Russia is 


tous nature issues now 


worked out not unexam 


pled. Russia to-day can show atrocities 
surpassing the traditional iniquities of 
the Inquisition: martyrdoms (like that 


of the girl students of Cronstadt de 
scending into the very 
the 


lupanars to gain 
the 
equalling those of mediwva) 


ignorant sailors for revolution 


ary cause) 


legend; exaltation, excess, superhuman 


ferocity, and almost superhuman devo 


tion. Perhaps the daily sensation of the 
newspaper has destroyed the sense of 
proportion, and with it the sense of won 
der. But there is a more pertinent rea 
son. After all, why should the specta 
tors be seized .with the awe of great 
events when the actors themselves go 
at their tremendous tasks in so light- 
hearted a fashion? War is war, and 


revolution is revolution, but hunger and 
clothes the for 


and 


inter 
the 


and desire social 


course are also facts, though 
Russian student be quite ready to offer 
his life for his cause, he can see no rea 
he 
giass of tea or his cigarette. To the young 
War is the 


name for a great national agony, it will 


son why should also sacrifice his 


er of us, to whom the Civil 
never cease to be somewhat of a puzzle 
of the gayety that marked the 
“flush times” of the war; to think that 
Edwin Booth was giving the first of his 
productions of “Hamlet,” and that Long- 


to read 


fellow was putting the finishing touches 


to the “Tales of a Wayside Inn” in the 
vear of Gettysburg. That a great con 
temporary movement should now and 


that a 


living hero should be occasionally a bit 


then pe tainted with sordidness, 
of a blackguard, and a saint of our own 
of a 


but the 


does 
differ- 
repeat 


days something simpleton, 
past is 
We may 
half-dozen 
cold 
must have 
attended 


is partly true 


not surprise us; 
halo 
Mukden a 
comparatively 


ent, and wears a 
the 
and remain 
Waterloo, 
fought 
bated breath 


it is 


times 
But 


been 


name 
we are 
the 
That 
that 


sure, 
with 
But 
of Waterloo a great 


while world 


also true 


author wrote with fine insight: 


All the Europe 
the 


honest 


country and was in arms 


greatest event of h story p nding: 


and 


and Peggy O'Dowd, whom it con- 


well another, went on 
Rallinafad the 
Glenmalony, and 
Sedley 


Dumdum; 


cerned as as prat- 
horses in 
the cla.’t 


interposed 


tling about and 
the 
drunk there 


about 


stables at 


Jos 


and 


curry and rice at and 


Amelia thought about her husband and how 
best 


if these 


love for him; 


of 


she should show her as 


were the great topics the 


world 


The of the 


Russia of the so-called Constitution was 


anniversary granting to 


by some Russian newspapers 
for the the roll of 
Incomplete the fig- 
only a part of the 


to the yet 


observed 
by footing 
deaths by violence. 


up year 


ures must be, since 


facts found their way press; 


the total of 24,239 deaths in riots or at | 
' the training of business officers 


the hands of the executioner, is enough 


| 
being 
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to make the world aghast. No leas than 


ished 
the 


persons are known to have per 


in riots, conflicts with 


porkroms 


authorities, and punitive expedi 
That this is not all of the bloody 
appears the fact that hun 


of the 


were never accounted for 


tions 

record from 
dreds, if Massa 
cred of 


ficial executions disposed of 1,518 lives, 


not thousands 


Jews 


and thus proved beyond dispute how 


capital punishment, when a 
Of the politi 
were given penal sen 


In the 


useless 18 


whole nation is aroused 


cal agitators, 851 
tences, aggregating 7,138 years 


effort 


nowspapers and reviews were 


to control public opinion, 523 


suppress 


and 647 editors prosecuted. During 


eu 
the vear, 31 provinces were wholly, and 
45 partially, under exceptional laws 
(state of siege or war, etc.). To these 
figures the Strana adds that during the 
pust twelve months there were 1,629 
agrarian ricts, while 183 secret printing 
offices and 150 depots of arms were dis 
covered The depots contained thou 
sands of rifles and revolvers, tons of 
powder and explosives, and several ma 
chine guns Bombs to the number of 
2°44 were thrown at officials, while no 
less than 1,955 armed burglaries were 
reported. 

The English Secretary for War, Mr 
Haldane, whose career in office is a 
close paralle] to Secretary Root’s in our 
War Department, is not satisfied with 
the creation of a General Staff and a 
college to educate it He is convinced 
that specialists in moving troops and 
furnishing supplies must also be produc 
ed. What he wants is capable business 
es perts-——“experts in the whole mechan 
ism of modern business, in accounts, In 
supply organization and transport, in 
all those things for which you train 
men before sending them to organize 
railw work or to administer some 
colossal industrial organization Since 


there rever have been officers trained 
for this task, the English public is “only 
just now quivering with excitement 
over the spectacle of a great mass of im 
portant work badly done to the detri 
ment of the national purse.” For aid 
Mr. Haldane has already turned to the 


collezes, the London School of Econom 
ics having undertaken to make a begin 
ning in training for affairs. A group of 
been chosen as the 
administrative staff, 
the same 


men has already 
nucleus of an 
which may some day be on 
footing as the General Staff. The ques- 
tion is an interesting one: is the 
ern army to be clearly divided into two 
parts, the fighters and the business men” 
If so, the Continental armies are lagging 
in the rear; with them supply officers 
hardly rank as officers at all. Having 
no important oversea wars to fight 
te be ready for, they naturally are far 
less than the English with 


mod 


or 


concerned 
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DIGNIFYING THE ROOK TRADE. 
The London Times has been conduct- 
ine at terrible length a controversy over 
the circulating library which it organ- 
‘ iS a means towards increasing the 
of the paper. The used volumes, it 
oon offered to its readers at discounts 
rvunging from 35 to 75 per cent. This 
alk department it advertised conspic- 
ucusly, describing the books as “virtual 
ood new,” and inciting sub 
criber o “a glorified form of bargain 
hunting It was much like the com- 
petition here between some department 
ore and the re lar bookshops, but 
even more formidable, for the Times 
ook Club sold all manner of books, 
nd mar that would ordinarily not ap 
pear for years at a discount or second 
hand Organizations representing the 
pt he booksellers, and authors of 
Creat Britain have protested against 
this traffic, and have even tried to shut 
off the Times's supplies of books. The 
quarre is in some respects similar to 
it of the American Publishers’ Asso 
( on with the cut-rate department 
George Haven Putnam expresses a 


tween publish 


rreements be 


eller 


hope that a 


may receive especial 


bool 


lega inction But the issues raised 

| ce ! and prompt resale of 

new books a econd-hand seem, in fact, 

tu fa le in the category of legal con- 

ct that of business ethics It seems 

unfair for the Times to adver 

tise itself at the expense of authors 

! ! and booksellers, by reselling 

i new books too soon and too cheap; 

we doubt if the law will ever take 

ince of the transaction. We may 

tru hat newspapers will main 

! higher tandard of advertising 

has pleased “The Thunderer” to 

opt We sympathize with the feeling 

that make publishers wish to cut off 

ill concerns that will not observe the 

ise nd immemorial customs of the 

trad but we fear they have no sure 

redre except an appeal to the ethical 
ense of the community 

i just sentiment, however, that 

the selling of books on a different 

from that of selling hams or 

ind requires omething like 

indaurd agreement for the protection 

of author publishers, and booksellers 

rl premature econd-hand sale of a 

book or i damage that is done In the 

case of no other commodity It depre 


‘ ‘ n short, not merely the value of 
t! rileunlar volumes sold, but all that 
mia ubsequently printed In this 
wi uch an enterprise as the Times 
took Club may greatly abridge the pe 
riod of profitable sale of any book In 
the case of learned works, for which the 
demand 1 light, a habit of turning 
them over quickly at second-hand would 
probably annul all profit In other 
words, this sort of premature compet! 





| gretful 
| the 


| 
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tion undoubtedly tends to cheapen the 
book trade, and debar from its facilities 
the best class of authorship. It seems 
just, in fact that every book should 
have its chance to sell at a living price, 
before it is dumped on the bargain 
counter. 

that the publishers are 
in keeping up, and 
pleas for open competition, do not real- 
ly affect the merits of the question. Of 
course, the publishers are pleading their 
but they are also working 
in of the author and book- 
seller, and ultimately of the reader. The 
in not 
by 


Arguments 


interested prices 


own cause; 


the interest 


hav- 
sud- 


author is surely concerned 
royalties stopped too 
the 
trade; the bookseller properly desires a 
margin of profit that him 
keep a creditable stock and sell it with 
the dignity that liberal «all- 
ing; the reader, finally, is the gainer by 
bookshops where there are facilities for 
consultation. In 
short, the au- 
thor to the reader Is really on a quasi- 
It should be, 
unwritten 


ing his 


den popularity with second-hand 


allows to 


becomes a 


intelligent choice and 


the entire business from 
professional basis. is, or 


subject to such laws as pre- 
vail in the professions generally. It 
but that prevents 


physician from advertising, 


is 


not law, custom, a 


reputable 


or from practising for a pittance. The 
damage that comes in the learned pro- 
fessions from disregarding their infor- 


mal codes is personal, and not legal 
Such analogies make it plain that pub- 


lishers have in hand a rather difficult 
campaign of education, which implies, 
incidentally, the elevation of the char- 


acter of the publishing trade. They must 


inculeate the conviction that something 


like a gentleman's agreement holds all 
along the line, from author, through 
publisher, to retailer, and, finally, read- 
er; and of course, the real objective of 
such a campaign is the reader. When 
one buys shoes or clothes, one is willing 
to pay a little more for elbow room, 


quiet, a select stock, and intelligent ser- 


vice. The same motives, we are confi- 
dent, will preserve the old-fashioned 
bookstore in the face of its bustling com. 
petitors. But the moral of such con- 
troversies as we have noted would be 
wholly lost unless publishers should 


realize that wildcat bookselling is not a 
whit than wildcat book-publish- 
ing. We are convinced that the berated 
Book Club and similar institutions may 
be attacked as hostes literati gen 
eris: but it 
launch that shaft without much prelim- 


worse 


fairly 
behooves few publishers to 


inary searching of heart 


THE FRENCH PRESS. 
man of letters, Emile d’Ar 
becoming the official critic 
Tllustrée, made re 
about the expulsion of 
the daily of 
banishment far 


(HANGES IN 

A French 
naville, 
of the 


on 

Revue some 
remarks 
from 
This 


littérateur press 


gO 


h country 
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as it has gone, is significant of recent 


extraordinary changes in the French 
newspaper. 

Two the French 
was stil] a charming, restful backwater 


ir, the 


decades ago, press 


brawling stream of journalism. 
In the newspapers of Paris, which 
might almost been published in 
Lotus Land, there was an atmosphere 
afternoon—of about five 
o'clock, the hour when the café 
and the boudoir yielded their daily 
increase of intimate gossip. This was 
pretty nearly the extreme limit of 
news-gathering. No other “scoop” was 
dreamed of in that artificial but not 
unpleasing Arcadia. The reporter, 
we know him, had not been introduced 
into France. The chroniqueur reigned 
undisturbed. And he was one who ex- 
pressed his personal opinions on—well, 
his personal fancies; 
sometimes on books, or other works of 
art; sometimes on so near an approach 
to facts as the fashions; very seldom 
indeed on the gross material of politics 
or business. A literary chroniqueur 
might make the fortune of a daily—or 
ruin it by going over to a rival. And 
what wonder, when his pen was that of 
a Veuillot, or (in our days) of an Ana- 
tole France or a Mendés? 


have 


of perpetual 


as 


scmetimes on 


matters as “foreign and 
intelligence” received scant 
attention. The distant 
dents of these journals were commonly 
to found on the boulevards. One 
of them might be seized now and then 


Such 
commercial 


urgent 
most correspon- 
be 
an exotic fantasy, and date his com- 


London or Teheran. 
innocent 


by 
munications from 
But this was only 
for the picturesque, and no one thought 
of judging it otherwise than an 
imaginative effect. What Parisian, in- 
in that golden age would have 
cared two straws for real information 
from London or Teheran? The journal- 
ist’s task was to show Paris life “across 
a temperament”; and the chief require- 
ment was that the temperament should 
be strictly Parisian. In fact, it was a 


an search 


as 


deed, 


journalism, not of telegrams, but of 
temperaments. 
But what polish went with this con- 


centration! It was the only consider- 
able journalism in history in which form 
has prevailed over matter. And how 
much of the matter itself was artistic! 
What hospitality was lavished on pure 
literature, when little was shown 
either to news or advertisements! For 
the advertisement-canvasser worked no 
harder than the There 
is a story of the editor of one of the 
chief papers in Paris being altogether 
put out, not so very long ago, by the 
arrival in his office of a solitary adver- 
tisement. “It will spoil my page!” he 


sO 


news gatherer. 


cried. “Where the deuce am I to put 
it?” All that, however, has been chang- 
ed. The halo of pure literature has 


faded from the journalist’s brow. The 
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most artistic press in the world has 
given itself up with passionate sudden- 
ness to advertising and news-monger- 
ing. The reporter has dethroned the 
chraniqueur. Oh, Villemessant, how 
art thou translated! But yesterday we 


vere ascribing the serene newslessness 
of these newspapers to the refined, de 
tached character of the French 
their character has changed with mirac- 
speed, the compliment un- 
To-day their principal news- 


Unless 
ulous was 
deserved 
papers are but little more literary than 


those of London or New York, not vast 
ly inferior to them in respect of news 
and advertisements. 

What has caused this swift trans 
formation? Some of us may put it down 
to Anglo-Saxon influence. It is a fact 
that the Matin, the pioneet of the new 
journalism in Paris, arose out of the 
ashes of an American venture. But the 
movement has come from a _ deeper 
source than that. It has come from 
democracy and free expansion. The 
aloofness of the press under the Second 
Empire was not really a natural out- 
ecme of French taste, broadly consid- 
eved, but of oppression and force. When 
the unlimited circulation of news and 


the free discussion of politics were for 


bidden, the journalist's energy poured 


itself into other channels. And tyran- 
ny became once more the parent of art, 
to the delight of an elect few. After 
the Empire fell, the cabined and con 


fned press continued for a while in the 


narrow artistic attitude which had be 
come habitual to it But soon a reac- 
tion set in towards reckless, brutal, in- 
artistic activity, encouraged by foreign 
examples, but chiefly inspired by the 
rew freedom, which was at last bring- 
ing the journalist into touch with his | 


real public—with the masses of the na- 


tion. And thereupon, as if by a law of 


nature, pure literature began to be eject- | 


e? by the of the 
even of the French press. 


machinery press 


Several other concurrent causes of 
this of the 
French newspaper have doubtless oper- 
But the circum 
stances, experience not seem 
have supplied hitherto any more crucial 
instance than this of the perils of jour- 


brusque’ transformation 


ated. considering all! 


does 


nalism under democratic conditions 
Others beside M. d’Arnaville may re- 
gret the exclusion of the _ littérateur 
from a democratic press, and may be re 
luctant to accept it as necessary. Let 
us hope that it is not necessary. At all 
events, those interested in these prob 


lems will watch the future course of 
journalism in France with close atten 
tion. 
EDUCATIONAL TROUBLES OF GER. 
WVANY. 
A large number of books, pamphlets, 
and articles are being written in Ger- 


to | 


The Nation. 


many about the urgent need of educa- 
tional reform rhe late Eduard von 
Hartmann complained in one of his last 
essays “Our system of education and 
examination is approaching nearer and 
nearer to that ‘of the Chinese and a 
considerable number of his countrymen 
have reached the conclusion that the 
ideals of true education are being sac- 
rificed to pedantry and the almost ex- 
clusive cultivation of memory, the low 


the mental faculties 


est ol 


Kindermordend child-murdering—4 
is the epithet applied to the German 
educational system by Prof. F. Hueppe 
the sanitary expert of Pragus rhe pu 
pils are overburdened with work In 
the instruction in languages, which takes 
up many hours, there is an excess of 
grammar, a neglect of the contents of 
books History and geography have 
been degraded to mere memory-work 
“We have a school-mechanism, but no 
school-organism.” It may be true that 


in the high school, Germania docet still; 
but, in general, “our educational sys 
tem is no longer regarded as a model 
by foreign experts, as it used to be; but 
our authorities do not seem to be aware 
of this.” “Our public schools have long 
been surpassed in other countries As 
regards the care of the body, the atti- 
tude of the German school is “hostile 
from the beginning.” In England there 
are only three or four hours of seden 
tary brainwork to every hour of bodily 
exercise; in Prussia, 17; in Bavaria, 25 


and memory-work is intruded éven into 


gymnastics. Oculists are demanding that 


the first lessons in reading and writing 
be deferred from the sixth year to the 
ninth, because of the great damage 
done. In many of the schools the light 
ing arrangements are such as to causé 
myopia. Indeed, as we noted last week, 
a committee of German educators has 


submitted to the Ministry proposals for 


hygienic reform in secondary schools 
There 


militarism 


the of 


schools 


is too much of spirit 


in German writes J 


Tews in the Berlin Tagehlatt Pupils 
are not treated as individuals, but like 
pawns on a chess-board, without any 


will of their own; whereas the chief aim 


of education should be to build up per 
sonality, It used to be different Pu 
pils as well as teachers, he says, were 
wont, in former times, to recall their 
happy days together in school, some 
times with tears in their eyes. Present 
day references, in conversation or writ 
ing, often show, on the contrary, “an 
unforgiving anger, nay, hatred, toward 
the school.”” “How isolated, how embit- 
tered, how hard and cold one was made 
there,” one poet has written; while an- 
other author writes: “My school-years 


remain to me, even in memory, the ter- 


ror of terrors.” “It is significant,” adds 


Herr Tews, “that the donations to the 
lower and higher schools in Germany 
are so insignificant They cannot be 
compared for a moment with the mil- 
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ions which are bestowed on the other 
side of the ocean on educational inst 
tutions of all grades 

Dr. Julius von Negelein gives details 
which help us to understand why, to 
many Germans, the recalling of schoo! 
days is the “terror of terrors exces 
sive day work, supplemented by night 
work—in some cases up to midnicht! 
leaves no time for exercise or sleep 

Whose heart we lr t n with a pang 
f he could hear, as I did a few day iz 
1 poor child, an anwm 1 girl of 
twelve, exclaim: “Oh, if it would only ra 
This lovely weather makes o1 eng to 
go out and play! Mus do we i fi 
to the phantom of an ideal education the 
joy of life, health, and happinge 
He speaks of a teacher who advised his 


pupils to drink strong coffee at night so 


that they might work longer. “An@wmia 
and nervousness are steadily on the In 
crease among our school children If 
a child sinks down exhausted, it is 
whipped on like a horse I know 
children who pray to God every Cay to 
let them pass their examination, be 
cause otherwise their father ‘would kill 
them.’" Professor Eulenburg has col 
lected figures relating to suicides of 
school-children There were 950 ca 
in the period 1883 to 1900 

Columns of such evidence might le 


cited A favorite proverb among Get 
man teachers is “Whom the god 
hate they make a pedagogue.’ Theres 
are in Prussia alone 10,000 teacher 
whose pay begins with $225, and, afte: 
thirty-one years of service, reaches a 
maximum of $450 a year. The averag: 
number of pupils is sixty-three to a 
teacher We might dwell on the com 
plaints relating to insufficient pay, too 
large classes, too short vacations, schoo! 
books not up to date, and so on; but 
must content ourselves with one more 
citation, from an article by Dr. Leo 
| Smolle. Referring to the fact that Glad 
tone found recreation and delight in 
Homeric studies in his old age Dr 
Smolle writes “Name, if you can 
German official, wealthy busine man 
or rentier, who, of his own free will, 
devotes himself in old age to selence 
and study and takes pleasure in them! 


The eternal teaching 
and examining, of all 


desire ever to have anything more to do 


its 
cured 


school, with 


has them 


with intellectual work or intercourse 
with the Muses.” 
THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SO 


CIRTY 

The New York Historical Society cele 
brated on Tuesday its 102d anniversar 
by formally opening the completed part 
of its new building Central Par! 
Vest. This fine structure symbolizes 
enlarged work and influence 
ing in its membership chiefly the New 
York of the past, secluded by the pos! 
of its building, tsolated from con- 


on 


Represent 


tion 
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| 
temporary interests by its dignified tra- | York Historical Society, it is evident 
ditions, the New York Historical So- | 


ciety has been in many 
unique institution In spite of the in 
adequacy of the present building oppo 


res pet ts a | 


ite old St. Mark's Church, many mem- | 


bers will face the move to Seventy-sixth | 


Street with something like sentimental 
regret If there was an oasis in this 
new Babylonic Gotham, it was that old 
building. There in absolute quiet and 
under the dim light that struggled 
through dusty skylights, one might 
delve in the archives of old Manhattan, 
lazily survey the effigies of its worthi 
est citizens of by-gone times on the 
walls, or, ascending to the upper leveis, 
enjoy the soothing companionship of 
Egyptian bulls embalmed some three 
thousand years ago, gaze upon the spien 


did relics of Pharaoh dynasties, or dis 


that each possesses things that were 
better bestowed among the others. For 


example, the Metropolitan Museum owns 


many paintings and portraits of high 
historical interest that would be much 
more valuable to an historical society 
than to a general museum. Similarly, 
the Lenox Branch of the Public Library 
has a collection of the early American 
school of painting that is relatively use- 
less to a library, but germane to the 
purposes of an historical society. Again, 
the New York Historical Society pos- 
sesses fine examples of European paint- 
ing, that are apart from its main work 


| and interests, but would gain double 


value in a museum of art. 
In order not to be misunderstood, we 


| hasten to say that we are not advocat- 


cover in dark corners fine examples of | 


the old Dutch or Italian schools. It was, 
and is, a rare place, and it will be miss 
ed when it is no more 

But the Society is to be heartily con- 
miatulated on the move. For years past 
there have been but the poorest facili- 
ties for storing or using the library, or 
for exhibiting the valuable collections 
Meanwhile, the mem- 
bers were moving away from what was 


of works of art 


once the best residence district of the 
city, and it was only the zeal of devot- 
eu Officers and friends that kept the So- 
clety’s clientéle and work from actual 
decline. It was necessary that this ven- 
‘rable institution should get into the 
current of New York life, and the erec- 
tion of the building was an obvious meas- 
ure of rejuvenation It should mean, 
hefore long, a considerable increase in 
numbers and in working force. 

What the scope of the Society will he 

niatter merely of conjecture It is 
afe to say that no abrupt change will 
“« made, and one would not have it oth 
erwise The Society is eminently the 
conservator of local tradition; in pub 
lishing and popularizing the antiquities 
of New York, it has a useful function 
that only needs to be sustained and ex- 
tended. One should expect that in the 
future, as in the past, this work, which 
in Indeed its very reason for existence, 
will have the preference 

One may fairly assume that the move 
uptown will bring the Society into clos 
er relations with similar institutions. 
\'though it is much more of a private 
club and much less of a corporation 
than, say, the Metropolitan or Natural 
History Museums or the Publie Library 
yet its aime are in many respects sim 
jlar: and it is easy to tmagine co- 
operation between them. We mean of 
an informal sort—a readiness to make 
scholars’ agreements for the general 
good, without sacrifice of the identity. 
apecial interests, or trust obligations of 
the several parties. On a _ superficial 
observation of, say, the Publie Library, 
the Metropolitan Museum, and the New 





ing a general exchange of exhibits, and 
that we are perfectly aware that all 
three institutions are bound by testa- 
mentary conditions which must be re- 
spected. We merely suggest that in years 
to come such readjustment is likely to 
be made, within certain limits. Mean- 
time, since both the Lenox Library and 
the New York Historical Society are to 
be in a transition state while a new 
building is in progress, it is worth con- 
sidering if what could not be done per- 
manently might not be done as a loan 
and as a matter of temporary conveni- 
ence. Such a bringing together of ob- 
jects that logically belong together 
would be a great service to students— 
even though the arrangement lasted but 
a few months: it would reflect credit 
upon all concerned in so liberal and pub- 
lic-spirited a transaction. 

But in all these matters we merely 
wish to note that the drift is in the di- 
rection of coéperation—as evinced by 
the recent alliance between Columbia 
University, the National Academy of 
Design, and the Metropolitan Museum 

and to predict that the New York His- 
torical Society will neither desire nor 
be able to maintain its present isolated 


position 


THE ORIGINAL RECORDS OF CANADIAN 
HISTORY 


The wisdom of the Canadian Government 
in appointing Dr. Arthur G. Doughty to tne 
office of Dominion Archivist will be ap- 
parent to every one who examines the “Re 
port concerning Canadian Archives for the 
year 1905." The report is in three large 
volumes, or will be when published At 
present only one volume is ready for dis- 
tribution; the other two are still in the 
hands of the King’s Printer. The Archiv- 
ist, recognizing the difficulty of getting Lo 
Ottawa to consult original documents, has 
initiated the policy of publishing a selec- 
tion of the more important in the annual 
reports. The late Archivist, Dr. Douglas 
Brymner, attempted something In this di- 
rection, but he was always hampered by 
the unsympathetic attitude of the Canadian 


' Government, and the material so published 
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in his reports does not equal in the ag- 
gregate that contained in this one report 
of Dr. Doughty’s. 

Dr. Doughty outlines various plans which 
he has formed for gathering historical 
material and making it accessible. The 
first thing “is to let the public know what 
records exist and where they are to be 
found.” As a beginning, he publishes in 
this 1905 report a summary of the archives 
found on the Island of Orleans. A similar 
report has been prepared for many other 
parishes, and this information will in time 
be systematically arranged and printed. 

The gathering of material for the pro- 
posed “Guide to the Manuscript Materiais 
of Canadian History” in the Province of 
Quebec, is in the hands of the Rev. P. M. 
O'Leary, D.S.O., formerly professor of his- 
tory at the University of Laval. Dr. James 
Hannay, the historian, is investigating the 
archives of the Maritime Provinces, and his 
first general report forms a portion of the 
first volume of the 1905 Archives report. 
Dr. Hannay summarizes the available his- 
torical material in the three Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island. Nova Scotia has devoted 
more care to the collection and preserva- 
tion of her archives than the other two. Dr. 
Hannay gives a list of the material in 


the Provincial Archives at Halifax. 
He divides it into four classes: 
documents which relate to the French 


occupation; those connected with the 
purely military occupation of An- 
napolis Royal from 1710 to 1749; those of 
a later date, from the establishment of 
Halifax as capital of the Province; and 
those relating to the Island of Cape Bre- 
ton. For the French period there is not 
much at Halifax; the bulk of the materiai 
on the history of Acadie is in the Archives 
at Ottawa. Among the few valuable doc- 
uments at Halifax, however, are the let- 
ters of the Governors of Acadie from 1652 
to 1710; the diary of Governor Villebon; 
and the correspondence of Des Goutin, 
Bonaventure, and other Colonial officials 
with the Governmert in Paris. The most 
interesting of the documents for the period 
of military rule immediately following the 
English conquest of the country, are those 
bearing on the expulsion of the Acadians. 
Volume two of the present report will con- 
tain a number of hitherto unpublished 
documents which throw light upon the cir- 
cumstances leading up to and attending the 
expulsion. With these documents are pub- 
lished a number of Acadian genealogies 
prepared by Placide Gaudet, the Genealo- 
gist of the Archives. Outside of the Pro- 
vincial Archives, the most notable collec- 
tion of manuscripts at Halifax is that 
gathered by the late Dr. Akins, for 
many years Provincial Archivist, amd now 
the property of the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society. There are not many manuscripts, 
says Dr. Hannay, but “almost everything 
in the shape of a book or pamphlet which 
relates to the history of the three Mari- 
time Provinces is to be found here, as well 
as many files of old newspapers.” 

An examination of the archives in west- 
ern Canada has been begun by R. Laidlaw, 
of the Archives staff, with the codperation 
of Dr. James Bain, chief librarian of the 
Toronto public library. 

Some progress has already been made in 
the difficult field of historical manuscript 
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nota- 
1905 


in 
acquisitions, 


material private hands. Some 
ble announced the 
report, are a collection of papers, present- 
ed by the present Earl of Durham, which 
were used by his grandfather in the prepa- 
ration of his famous “Report on the Affairs 


in 


of British North America,” known as 
the “Canadian Magna Charta.” In 
the Selkirk collection in Scotland were 
found over three thousand private papers 


which throw a flood of light on the state 
of Canadian society between 1810 and 1830 
Two other important collections, 
the Townshend and Chatham papers, have 
been removed to the Public Record Office in 
London in order that they may be examined 
by officers of the Canadian Archives, and 
documents 


private 


copies made of such as may 
bear on Canadian history. 

The third volume of the 1905 Report con- 
sists of documents relating to the Consti- 
tutional history of Canada, from the 
to the Constitutional Act of 


some documents have 


Ces- 
sion 791. 
While of these ap- 
peared in print before, they have not al- 
ways been in authentic form, and in some 
inaccessible. 
Many other documents are here 
for the first time. The whole, accompanied 
by a full index, forms an important body 
of not merely to the 
student, one dealing 


cases are now practically 


printed 


interest 
Canadian but 
with the history and development of Colo- 
nial government. The editing of this vol- 
ume, with the introduction and notes, is 
the work of Prof. Adam Shortt of Queen's 
University, Kingston. 

Accompanying the report are facsimiles 


of material, 


to any 


of certain hitherto unpublished plans, in- 
cluding York (now Toronto) in 1823; the 
fortifications of Quebec, by De Lory; the 


battle of Ste. Foy in 1760, and Quebec in 
1660. L. J. B. 


BOOK WAR AND OTHER LONDON 
TOPICS. 


THE 


LONDON, November 7. 
Books is less in- 


in which 


The new Battle of the 
teresting than the old 
Charles Perrault, Boyle, Bentley, Swift, and 
other famous men took heroic parts. The 
modern financial combat is noisy with let- 
press in which authors, pub- 

the manager of the Times 
merits and their wrongs 
cannot honestly say 


combat 


ters to the 
lishers, and 
proclaim their 
In bad grammar I 
that the manager of the Times 
the prize, for I have read very few of the 
manifestoes, but I do think that it will be 
difficult for any champion to beat him. One 
author complains that he did some work 
for a publisher and received no reward 
He had “asked for nothing 
thing,” as the neglected child said at the 
end of a tea-party, though in what way the 
the present contro- 
People contribute 


deserves 


and got no- 


circumstance affects 
versy I cannot divine. 
publisher stories to the Times as they send 


dog stories to the Spectator, and ghost 
stories to the Journal of Paychical Re- 
search. These anecdotes have nothing to 


do with the propriety of the newspaper's 
attempt to swallow up the booksellers, and 
to “sell a bear” of books. 

Meanwhile, the subscribers to the Book 
Club of the Times do not really, I think, 
want to buy books, for which most of them 
They merely want 


can have no sort of use. 
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bargains, like the ladies who purchase 
wares which they do not 1 1 because 
these chiffons, and so f h, are being sold 
at an alarming sa f Few ndeed 
are the people who really to po 
sess large volfmes about he Life and 
Adventures of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill or the late Macchailean Mor 
When a man has skimmed through the 
pages of this sort of literature, he never 
wants to look at them again nless he is 
an historical writer, and the profession of 
the historian is not ov: Ww | What 
the buyers want is to point to such biog 
raphies and say, “Do you see th: books? 
They were published at eight dollars, and 
I bought them for two!" That the hu 
mor of it, and it is an h r which must 
pall in the long run 

It is believed that L md othe 
poems of the late Lord Lytton were much 
more popular in America than in England 
They appeared when I was still at an age 
omnivorous of poetry, yet I never read 
them, though they were admiringly quoted 
by Miss Braddon in her novels Why did 
I not read the work of Owen Mere 
dith,” while I was “turning with noctur 
nal and diurnal hand" the poems of Keats 
and Shelley, of Tennyson, Browning, Wil 
liam Morris, Rossetti, and Mr. Swinburne 
I can give no reason for this negligence 
of “Owen Meredith,” but certainly his 
“Letters,” edited by his daughter, Lady 
Betty Balfour, are very well worth read 
ing by the lover of literature, as well as 
by the student of politics, society, and 
Anglo-Indian affairs To quote a line of 


Lord Lytton’s, “One finds one's self quietly 


falling in love’’ with the letter-writer, es 
pecially when he was young, eager, ardent 
in pursuit of the laurels, and so affection 
ate that he addresses Mr. John Morley as 
“Dearest Morley.”’ His mind was amazing 
ly brilliant without being flashy, and was 
rich in a hundred interests, while his rela 
tions with his father, the famous novelist 
were manly, and creditable to him in a 
remarkable degree He seems to have 
been as warmly attached as Dickens him 
self to Dickens’s friend, Forster, remem 
bered by a later generation as “a harbi 
trary gent lo both of the Brownings he 
was devoted, though an unexplained cool 
ness arose between him and Mr. Browning 
from what cause, poetical, political, or 
personal, we are not informed. Lady Betty 
Balfour has done her selective and editor 
ial work with piety and discretion, so that 
hers is one of the best books about the 


famous folk of a fading generation 
A biography of Irving (Edward, the found 


er of a sect, not the actor, for whom con 
sult the book of Mr. Bram Stoker) is also 
being undertaken, I believe, and ought to 
be interesting. Mrs. Oliphant’s biography 
of the preacher who reminded Sir Walter 
Scott of Satan disguised as an angel of 
light’ did not tell nearly enough about 
the strange early wave of Scottish re- 
ligious enthusiasm out of which Irvingism 
arose among the excitable descendants of 
the old western Covenanters These peo- 
ple are Cymric in origin, and are born 
enthusiasts. Their ancestors were the last 
burners of witches, and the first to hold 
modern “revival meetings.”” I felt sure 
that the early Irvingites must have floated 
in the air, or been “levitated,” like many 


saints, many mediums, and many victims of 
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witchcraft Mrs. Oliphant told us nothing 
about this; but, on looking into contempo 
y re } {f Irvingism, I found that some 
lev sw ald » float in the air. The 
bject made to the hand of Prof. Wil 

im James As fa ‘ I am aware, the 
Rev. Mr. Irving himself disliked all these 
floating and gabt ics in inknowable 
tongu but they we background of 
his movement He was an excellent man 
and could not help having a squ though 
he need not have w ! hair long 

Among novels $s not | ble for m 
honestly to prais« I’ yrae by Miss 
Cholmondeley, becau he h 
he confession of n ‘ } iv a lady's 
character—simply will no work Events 

i! have happened a ya aid 

o have happened, even if people did behave 
is foolishly as the person f the drama 

» behave Nor am | redulous of a ma 

ed tutor of a college whose alk would 
have brought a blush to the cheek of a 
baboot rhe baboon is notoriously non 
moral; compared with him the gorilla is 
as respectable as that most reputable cla 
of men, married tutors of colleges Mr 
Hope Sophy of Kravonia”’ is in his 

Zenda” style of romance, with an adven 

irous heroine in place of an adventurous 
hero lo enjoy this kind of novel is no 
b » all mankind, and women as a 
rule prefer something less chivalrous. Bu 

Sophy good enough for ‘boy ind me 
who have not ceased to be boyish in thei: 
tastes, and is better, I think, than the 
author second book about Zenda.”’ 

The present writer himself, having finish 
ed a book on Homer, and another, in four 
huge tomes, on that popular subject, th: 
History of Scotland, would like to begin 
his History of the Maids of Honour No 
less than two biographies of James III. and 
VIIL, invidiously styled The Old Pre 
tender,’ are on the stock The “Aged 
P” (as Wemmick might have called him) 
will appear as a great Christian gentle 
man, 80 surprising are the revelations of 
history By Thackeray, in “Esmond,” and 
by all our historians, the saintly Prince has 


His character 
of 
that his Queen 
for 
of 


a venture 
really ke that 
Arthur, but it is 
ed part of 
Lancelot—the Pope! 
Lady Mary Wortley 


been “damned at 
was rather | 


King 


Tennyson's 
untrue 
Guinevere with, 
That is 
Montagu’'s 
ANDREW 


play the 


a myth 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS 
To THe EpiTror oF THe NATION: 

Sin: The papers are paying considerable 
attention to the visit of 500 English teach- 
ers, under the direction of Alfred Mosely, 
who thinks that American schools are bet 
ter than those of his own country Mr 
Mosely, who is primarily a business man, 
dloes not of course, speak as an educa- 
tional expert My own opinion, if I may 
venture it, is that he is much in error, 80 
far as secondary schools are concerned 

I am glad he secured for these English 
teachers so cheap a rate as $25 for the 
round trip across the ocean 1 only wish 
that he would do the same for 500 American 
teachers, so that they might see how much 
more and better work the English boy of 
nineteen has accomplished than the Ameri- 
can boy of the same age. The dailytasks for 
boys of sixteen or seventeen in English 
schools would, if imposed on boys or girls 
in the highest class of any secondary school 
in this country, evoke from the pupils rank 
mutiny and from their parents loud com- 
plaint The requirements for admission to 
West Point are child’s play compared with 
the competitive examinations for Woolwich 
ind Sandhurst The same is true of the 
College Examination Board's examinations 
in this country as compared with those of 
the Oxford and Cambridge school certifi- 
cate examinations in England. The English 
boy of nineteen goes straight from the 
sixth form of his school into the Classical 
Honor School at Oxford or the 
Classical Tripos at Cambridge No ordi- 
nary graduate of an American secon- 
dary school could do that without one or 
two years’ additional study of the classics 
The Rhodes scholars who are graduates of 
our colleges are nettled to find that such 
boys far surpass them in knowledge of the 
classics. The course of study for the Sixth 
Form at Rugby, Winchester, and all the 
leading schools reads like the curriculum of 
the sophomore or junior year in an Ameri- 
can ubiversity 

Let no one, be he editor, parent, teacher, 
or pupil, lay the flattering unction to his 
soul that American schools are better than 
the English, tested by the finished product 
in mental power, discipline, and accumu- 
lated knowledgs Such advice as this is 
now much needed, considering the steady 
oozing of virility out of our courses of 
study, and the steady growth of the sugar- 
coated-pill theory of education. The New 
York Schoolmasters’ Association demands 
of the College Entrance Examination 
hoard representation on the committees 
that frame examination papers, and on 
those that examine the books; and they 
get it Then they grumble because the 
present moderate requirements are too hard 
and wish them made easier Harvard has 
dropped to the point where she will give 
a candidate credit if he passes in a single 
ubject, so that he can enter college by 
piecemeal in the course of a few years 

I know a little about the secondary 
achools of Germany and France, considera- 
bly more about those of England, and a 
good deal about those in the United States 
It is my deep-rooted conviction that, Judged 
by the tests | have mentioned, those of my 
own beloved country are inferior to the 
rest in intellectual vigor and most need a 
virile uplift Georogng L. Fox 


New Haven, Conn November 12 
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The 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
AND GREEK.” 


LATIN 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: I beg to reply to the comments of 
Professors Child and Kelsey on my article 
under the above title in the Nation of Oc- 
tober 4 
mainly the result of misunderstanding the 
My point was not 


Professor Child's criticisms are 


point of my argument 
that “the degree of A.B. is quite as sig- 
nineant of a certain profitable discipline, 
whether or no it stand warrant for any 
Greek at all,” but that the effective preser- 
vation of the A.B., and all that goes with it, 
can be secured only by broadening the 
terms on which it may be obtained, and on 
which students may matriculate for it. The 
phrase italicized above means, in its con- 
text, Latin and Greek—not “the tag and 
good-will of the old firm,” as Professor 
Child supposes My contention is simply 
that the preservation of Latin and Greek 
is best secured by the effective preserva- 
tion of the A.B. degree; this degree in turn 
is saved from practical extinction only by 
broadening its terms for admission and 
graduation. This involves no comment, ex- 
pressed or implied, on the value of the 
degree thus administered, and hence no 
implication as to the relative merits of the 
classics and modern studies. I merely urge 
that such administration is better for Latin 
and Greek 

Professor Kelsey's criticisms are directed 
mainly toward the accuracy of my figures 
concerning the number of students of Latin 
and Greek in secondary schools and col- 
leges. He rightly assumes that they indi- 
cate only general conclusions; their use 
for further inference is, I believe, at least 
hazardous. He notes certain errors in the 
figures for 1904, but fails to observe that 
similar errors occur in those for 1894 re- 
garding the number of secondary students 
in Latin, and for 1901 regarding college stu- 
dents of Greek. Without going into details, 
I may say that the statistics quoted nearly 
fulfil the statistician’s requirement, 1. ¢., 
they represent “phenomena of the same 
class, but existing at different points of 
time.” Since the errors are approxi- 
mately constant, their elimination would 
not affect my general conclusions, which 
were, first, that Greek appears to be de 
clining slowly in the face of a general in- 
crease in the secondary school and college 
population; and, second, that Latin is in- 
creasing, both relatively and absolutely, the 
absolute increase being phenomenal 

Professor Kelsey's data showing the rap 
id decline in secondary students of Greek, 
‘ ident with the abandonment of pre- 
a ved college entrance Greek, would go 
far to refute my statement that this aban 
donment has not greatly influenced the de 
cline, if he could also prove that the pre- 
scription of entrance Greek is the only fac- 
tor influencing the number of its secondary 
students. This proof is, of course, impos- 
sible On the other hand, certain other 
potent influences in the same direction are 
easily discernible. The administrative dif 
culty of providing for small classes is one; 


the rapid drift of matriculants toward col- 


lege degrees not requiring Greek is an 
other; and atill others might be named 
rhese, taken together, seem to me the most 


powerful influences in this direction; con- 
tinued prescription could only have delay 
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ed an inevitable result, and it might have 
caused a far more disastrous reaction 
against Greek. ARTHUR O. NORTON 


Ilarvard University, November 14 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE NAVY 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: As editor of “A Contribution to 
the Bibliography of the History of the 
United States Navy,’’ by Charles T. Har- 
beck, allow me to correct two errors ia 
the review in your issue of November 8 

The title, ““A Review of a Pamphlet pur- 
porting to be Documents in Relation to the 
differences which subsisted between the 
late Commodore O. Perry and Captain Jesse 
D. Elliott: By a Citizen of Massachusetts 
Supported by facts made known to the 
world in 1820 and ‘21 by the accused. Bo«- 
ton: H. B. & J. Brewster, prs., 1834, 55 pp 
8°,”" may be found on p. 94. “A Reply by 
L. M. Goldsborough to an attack made 
upon the Navy of the United States, by 
Samuel E. Coues, President of the Peace 
Society. In which a brief notice is taken 
of the recent Fourth of July oration deliv- 
ered at Boston by Charles Sumner. Ports- 
mouth: C. H, Brewster, pr., 1845, 23 pp., 8°,” 
may also be found on p. 165 

The Fanning memoir and the Coues 
pamphlet were obtained too late for in- 
sertion in their proper places, and it was 
considered undesirable to have a section 
“additions,”’ since a bibliography may be 
added to indefinitely and never be com- 
plete. AGNES C. DOYLE. 


Public Library, Boston, Mass., November 15. 


[That these two titles were not discov- 
ered shows the weakness of a much classi- 
fied “Bibliography.” The “Review of a 
Pamphlet” is entered under Perry in the 
class “Biography, Single Works.” Sabin 
enters it under Elliott, in whose interest 
it was, we believe, written. The “differ- 
ences”’ between these two commanders re- 
lated to the Battle of Lake Erie, which is 
the heading of a class in the “Bibliog- 
raphy,” and this title should have been 
entered there, where is found the orig- 
inal piece, “Documents in Relation to the 
Differences,” etc., of which this is a “Re- 
view.”’ The Goldsborough piece is entered 
under “Organization, Administration, 
Equipment, Defence,” and though other 
titles of books by Goldsborough are enter- 
ed under other heads, this one should nev- 
ertheless have been discovered.—THE RE- 
VIEWER. ] 


AMERICAN FLYING MACHINES 
To THe EprTroR OF THE NATION: 

SIR Permit me to call attention to an 
error in your issue of November 15, in 
which you say: 

M. Santos-Dumont, by a flight of more 
than 200 metres in his airship, becomes 
the first skipper of a flying machine who 
has risen from the level, flown for an 
appreciable distance, and landed without 
serious mishap. ; 

The previous experiments by M. Santos- 
Dumont and his winning a large prize for 
flight in a dirigible balloon have been so 
widely reported that his latest achieve- 
ment with a genuine airship without the 
aid of ‘gas, is popularly accepted as the 
first of its kind. 
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[It is possible that the brothers 


Wright 
exploit, but 


have exceeded Santos-Dumont’s 
their trials were conducted 
and little known 


of their flying machine, 


in such secrecy so is 


as to the nature 


that their record must count as at least 
doubtful. The Tribune itself, to which 
Mr. Ames refers, said in an editorial 
nete on November 18: 

The unquestioned success achieved with 
his aeroplane by Santos-Dumont makes it 
extremely desirable that the Wright broth- 
ers come to the front and show the world 


what they can do. Around the pretence of 


these Americans that they accomplished a 
year or two ago what Langley attempted In 
vain there has hung a veil of doubt Can't 
it be dispelled? 


Ep. NATIoNn.] 


Notes. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. announce as ready 
for publication “The Vagabond in Litera 


ture,”” by Arthur Rickett; “Uganda to 
Khartoum, Life and Adventures on the 
Upper Nile,” by Albert B. Lloyd, author 
of “In Dwarfland and Cannibal Country”; 
“Fairy-Gold,” an illustrated book of old 
English Fairy Tales; and two Anthologies, 
The Pilgrims’ Way,” by Quiller-Couch 
and “The Wayfarer,’ by Claude E. Ben- 
son 

The Hon. George Wyndham, M.P., for- 
mer Under-Secretary of State for War 


has written a monograph on ‘‘Ronsard and 


La Pléiade,”” which the Macmillan Com 
pany is publishing this week 
The first number of the American Politi- 


cal Science Review, dated November, is edit- 


ed by W. W. Willoughby of Johns Hop- 
kins as managing editor, with whom are 
associated John A. Fairlie, University of 
Michigan; Frank J. Goodnow, Columbia; 
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In Montaigne A Study (Henry 
Frowde), R. Warwick Bond presents anew 
he familiar outlines of the essay Life 
together with a number of conventional 
pronouncements on the man and the char 
acter of his work Where the critic ven 
tures on original conjecture or interpre 
tation, we at times fail to see the cogency 
of his irgumentation If Montaigne 
statement to Madame l'Est ac (II. &) 
concerning he point of departure n h 
essay-writing is “palpably fals (p. 36 
why may we not fancy his remarh on 
women in general to savo often of the 
mere boutade To proceed from an ap 
parently preconceived notion as to what 
the man really was, and reject what does 
not square with the notion, is hardly a 
convincing way of estimating the mar 
vellously complex psychology of that most 
engaging of egotists Any comparison be 
tween Montaigne and Shakspere which 
professes to discover the divergences of 
their respective nature in that the for 
mer possessed the comi ense, while the 
latter conceives ‘“‘the verse as One great 
monologue spoken by God ignores what 
many a reader has ere now detected be 
tween the lines of the Apologie de 
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formation in manners, customs, opinions 


smong every class; the rise and progress 
of agricultural, commercial, and intelle« 

tual activity, that turned waste and barren 
tracts to fertile flelds, stagnant towns to 
centres of busy trade, a lethargic and slov- 


enly populace to an active, enterprising 


race; an utterly impoverished country to a | 


prosperous Jand.” To trace the details of 
this momentous evolution is a task which 
Mr. Graham has discharged so well that we 
are glad to see his book descend from its 
large and expensive two volumes to the 
more useful, if humbler, form of a popular 
edition 

In a substantial volume of nearly seven 
hundred pages, with the title “Introduction 
to the English Historians” (The Macmillan 
Company), Charles Beard of Columbia Uni- 
versity has printed for class use extracts 
from’ the leading secondary authorities on 
English history. Much may be said to jus- 
tify a collection of this kind as an aid to 
the teaching of large classes for whose use 
a sufficient number of copies of the origin- 
al works cannot be obtained. Apart from 
such use the volume is of no particular 
value. Even outside Mr. Beard’s own class- 


room it is an open question how far such a 


collection will find a following. No two | 


men will select the same series of refer 
ences for classes, and Mr. Beard’s list might 
be duplicated by another or many others 
equally good We are inclined to think his 
selections somewhat severe for college 
freshmen and his statement that the 
works from which these extracts are taken 
might well form part of a _ preparatory 


chool library, seems but an expression of 


youthful optimism. The writings of Mait- | 


land, Gneist, Stubbs, and Cunningham can 
hardly be read intelligently by any studenc 
before his third year in college and we 
doubt if many students are ready to read 
them even at that time 

In that excellent series, “Early West- 
ern Travels, 1748-1846,"" now in course of 
Arthur H. Clark 


Company), there are at hand three new 


publication (Cleveland 


volumes, xxii.-xxiv., of unusual interest 
Maximilian, Prince of Wied-Neuwied, 
after fighting in the Napoleonic wars, 
at last followed his scientific tastes, 
and, leaving his domain on the Rhine, vis- 
ited as a selentifie traveller both South 
and North America From 1832 to 1834 
he was In the Mississippi Valley, both east 
and west of the river, his more important 
observations being made on the Missouri 
which he ascended to Maria's River, far 
toward the Rocky Mountains His com 
panion, a gifted young painter, Bodmer 
made many sketches, particularly of In 
dians and their life, perhaps the best ever 
drawp The interesting narrative of the 
Prince, with Bodmer'’s delineations (to be 
included in vol. xxv. of the series), con 
atitute together a noteworthy record, Max 
imilian’s Indian vocabularies and essay on 
sign-language, till now not accessible, add 
much to the importance of the work, for 
the studies were made when savage life 
could be observed under the best condl- 
tions Dr Reuben Gold Thwaites'’s In 
troduction and numerous annotations show 
his usual eare and scholarship, while the 
publishers present the books in handsome 


form In the same series appear also 
‘Travels In the Far West, 1836-1841," by 
Edmund Flagg, and the “Letters and Nar- 


The Nation. 


ratives”’ of Father Pierre Jean de Smet, 
1840-1842 (vols. xxvi. and xxvii.) Flagg 


was an industrious journalist, also a 
writer of books once in favor, who had the 
describe 


power to observe closely and 
graphically. The great States of what we 
|} know as the Middle West were in Flagg’s 
time incipient, and his pages relate viv- 


| idly the beginnings. The account of the 
Jesuit De Smet is a later chapter in that 
marvellous story of zeal and achievement 
which Dr. Thwaites has laid open for all 
in editing the “Jesuit Relations.”” Though 
a later chapter, it scarcely falls behind its 
predecessors in absorbing interest. The 
young Belgian priest, setting out from St 
Louis, made his way to the country of the 
Flatheads in the mountains, then the re- 
motest wilderness. He did not fall short 


of the standard of his great order in de- 
votedness, nor does he lack skill in set- 
ting forth what he did and saw This 


series throughout is a most creditable en- 


terprise 
The Paris correspondent of the Nation 
writes: The unexpectedness of the Hohen- 


lohe Memoirs is almost as refreshing in 


France as in Germany. They are not ordi- 


hary memoirs, but rather tell-tale impres- 


sions of persons and things in the Third 
French Republic as they were felt by a 
keenly sensitive amd experienced observer. 
No one ever dreamed that the spare-fram- 
ed, brick-complexioned German ambassa- 
dor, sitting silent for the most part, with 
lack-lustre eyes and head leaning boredly 
| over the right shoulder, was taking interior 


notes of the passing show, to be trans- 
scribed by night with disconcerting frank- 
ness and left to be printed. Two prognosti- 
cations of Bismarck concerning the French 
republic continue to be of prime actuality 
In 1880 he said: 

We Germans can only rejoice at France’s 
appropriating Morocco. She will then 
have enough to do, and we can allow her to 
enlarge her territory in Africa as compen- 
sation for Alsace-Lorraine 


In 1882 he added: 
. 


If the French ask the English to leave 
them free footing in Syria it’s all the same 
to us. Let the French everywhere do what- 
ever they wish—provided they keep away 
from the Rhine! 





The N-rays cleverly effect an entrance 
into the “New English Dictionary,” whose 
sixth volume reaches N-Niche with the 
October instalment under Mr. Craigie’s 
oversight (H. Frowde) The discovery is 
but three years old, and it is well to be 
reminded that we owe it to M. Blondlot 
of the University of Nancy, and the sym- 
| bolic letter of the name to the initial of 
the town itself. The present tract of the 
letter N is commendably catholic in its 


drafts upon all the languages of the earth, 
and among its Eastern borrowings Nabob 
well illustrates our absorbent and plastic 
mother tongue. We have not only taken 
it in, but have built upon it a host of 
derivates—Nabobess, Nabobship, Nabobery, 
Nabobical, Nabobish, Nabobishly, Nabob- 
ism, Nabobry—mostly with a humorous- 
censorious implication In another ex- 
ample, we have fashioned Nanism, Nanity, 
Nanization, while eachewing the root word, 
meaning dwarf Naif(ie) dates back to 
1698, whereas Naive, appearing in 1654, 
has been very imperfectly naturalized, 
having still a tendency to be kept foreign 
Dryden's Naiveté, on the 
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other hand (1673), has held tts own against 
Naivety. While we have welcomed Renais- 
sance, we would have none of Caxton’s 
ventured Naissance (origin, birth); nor 
did he fare better with his little boat, his 
Nacelle, Dante’s navicella, on which he 
hoisted his poetic sail after emerging from 
the Inferno. Apparently by way of Spain, 
Narrate was an exotic in 1656; a century 
later it was a Scotticism in the view of 
Richardson the novelist and of Dr. John- 
son, and in 1813 the Quarterly Review 
picked it out of a Scotch work as abomin- 
able and absolutely to be proscribed. 
This was all the more odd because Nar- 
ratien (1432), Narrative, Narratory, Nar- 
rator, had long been in vogue through the 
medium of the French. Such prejudices 
it is one of the functions of the Oxford 
Dictionary to suppress, or at least the 
flaunting of them. We recall Dr. Francis 
Lieber’s objection to Native-born as 
tautological, but it has the high antiquity 
of 1500; and we have Natural-born (1583) 
and Naturally-born (1523). Some of us 
may have noticed the recent poverty- 
stricken journalese efflorescence of Near- 
by for “adjacent,”’ ‘“‘adjoining,”’ ‘‘neighbor- 
ing,’’ “in the vicinity,” etc., ete. The use is, 
in fact, mostly confined to this country, but 
George Macdonald exhibits it in 1858. We 
note here that our periphrastic ‘in the 
neighborhood of,’’. for about, crept into the 
London Times in 1893. 


It is for the Dictionary to record, not 
reprobate, modes of speech and of syn- 
tax as revealed in their historical map. 
Purists who endeavor to draw the line 
between Necessaries and Necessities, 
will find Miss Mitford a trespasser in the 
footsteps of Caxton (1481). Foreigners 
generally monopolize the censure of Eng- 
lish for its excess of synonyms, and will 
have cause on viewing Necessarian, Ne- 
cessitarian. Necessitudinarian; and, 
again, Neglectable, Negligeable. Negligible. 
“‘Neither—or” occurs in good writers, ear- 
ly and late; and Newman and Ruskin 
chime in with Shakspere in coupling 
Neither with a plural verb. Traces of the 
mighty are discernible in Nap (Napoleon), 
for a gold coin, a card-game, a top-boot 
(so Wellington) and, in the United States, 
a cannon. The Erasmian trail appears in 
the first and earliest quotation for Neat 
(1542), in Udall’s translation of the 
“Apophthegms.” “Nailed to the counter” 
is allotted to Dr. O. W. Holmes in 1842, 
but it is, of course, a much older locution. 
Daniel O'Connell applied it scathingly in 
1846 to a proslavery judge in South Caro- 
lina, one O’Neall: “Let his O be blotted 
out at any rate, and then nail the rap 
to the counter.”” We wonder, by the way, 
what Dr. Holmes would have said to the 
definition of Nag (a small riding horse or 
pony), as covering the raw-boned, ill- 
favored, but often speedy beast s0 
abundant to view in any shire town of 
New England. We draw our spinning to a 
close with three further observations: 
that for more than a century Negro has 
prevailingly been spelt with a small 
initial (as if to emphasize color rather 
than race); that the Speaker of the House 
of Commons began to “name” disorderly 
members in 1792; and that the American 
inventor of the word Peneplain (correla- 
tive to Peninsula) might have paused if 
he had known of the obsolete Near-isle. 
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The extent to which the results of mod- 
ern advanced theological thought is being 
popularized in Germany can be seen from 
the phenomenal success of the “‘Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher.”” This series 
of small books, some of them only good- 
sized pamphlets, was begun about two 
years ago under the editorship of Fr 
M. Schiele, for the express purpose of 
bringing the teachings of critical the- 
ology to the attention of the people at 
large This series has now just passed 
into the hands of the publisher, J. C. B 
Mohr of Tiibingen, and in connection with 
the transfer, it is announced that a total 
of more than 150,000 copies of the perhaps 
dozen pamphlets so far issued have 
been sold. The “Jesus” of Professor Bous- 
set has appeared in 20,000 copies, and 
the “Paul’’ of Professor Wrede in 10,000 

The bi-centenary of the birth of Henry 
Fielding will be celebrated by a dinner in 
London on April 22, 1907. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle will preside. 

A portrait of Dr. Arthur John Evans 
will soon be presented to the Ashmolean 


Museum, of which for many years he has | 


been keeper His distinguished services 
to archwology, numismatics, and history 
especially in connection with the epoch- 
making discoveries at Knossos—are known 
to the world of scholars, many of whom in 
England and Germany have joined in con- 
tributing to this memorial tribute. Doubt- 
less, American scholars and others in- 
terested in the Cretan disclosures may wish 
to share in this well-deserved tribute 
Contributions may be sent to Messrs. Bar- 
clay & Co., Old Bank, Oxford, or to the 
Hon. Treasurer, G. A. Macmillan, St. Mar- 
tin’s Street, W. C., London 

The American Philological Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the George 
Washington University, Washington, D.-C., 
January 2 to 4, in connection with the gen- 
eral meeting of the Archwological Insti- 
tute of America. The address of the presi- 
dent of the Philological Association, Prof 
Elmer Truesdell Merrill of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, will be given at a joint 
session of the two societies on the evening 
of Wednesday, January 2. A_ full pro- 
gramme of the meeting is to be issued 
early in December. 


In the Empire Review Hubert Reade 
gives an interesting account of the proposed 
founding of a university in Johannesburg, 
for which the late Alfred Beit left the sum 
of one million dollars. The university 
proper will be built in a wooded grove, for- 
merly the property of Beit, near the city 
According to the conditions of the will 
the university must be opened within ten 
years after the death of the testator. 


For the first time the Germans are going 
to try something like an elective system in 
their secondary schools. The Cultus Min- 
ister of Saxony has published a scheme 
which next term will be tentatively intro- 
duced into four gymnasia of that kingdom 
The experiment will be confined to the 
prima, or highest of the nine classes. This 
class is henceforth to be divided into two 
sections, one giving special attention to 
language and historical studies, the other 
to mathematics and natural sciences, at 
the choice of the pupil. The separation 
will be anything but radical, since in the 
second section, too, there will still be five 
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hours of Greek per week and four of Latin 


The purpose of the innovation to make 
a beginning of the specialization that 
marks the university cours¢ 

The “story hour” at the public library ts 


an expedient for giving wholesome enter- 
tainment to children which might be adopt- 
ed in many cities and large towns. It con 
sists simply in the coming of children at 
Stated times to the library to listeu to 
stories told by a skilled narrator At the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh the scheme 
has proved a marked success, and in Bos- 
tor the centennial of the birth of Hans 
Christian Andersen was celebrated by a 


gathering of children at the public library, 
to whom—a large and interested audience~ 
a lady told Andersen stories. So great was 
the interest shown that the examining com- 
mittee have recommended the establish- 
ment of the story hour as a regular part 
of the library work among the young 
The opinion has recently been expressed 
by a recognized authority that it is hardly 
worth while to establish permanent libra- 
ries in places of less than 400 or 500 peo 
ple; that the problem must be met by the 
travelling library Yet of the 275 publi 
libraries chartered by the Regents of the 
State of New York since 1892, 58 are in 
places of less than 500 population The 
total population of these 58 places in 1900 
was 16,495; the libraries in them have a 
total of 79,154 volumes, and an annual cir 
culation of 116,268 volumes The average 
population of these places is 286; th: 
average number of books in each library 
is 1,357, and the average annual circulation 
is 2,004 volumes. The per capita supply 
of books is 4.7, and the per capita cir- 


culation is 7. To equal these averages, it 


would be necessary for the circulating de 
partment of the New York Public Library 
or for the Utica Public Library to increase 
its present circulation threefold, and to 
increase the present supply of books, th« 
one seventeen and the other seven fold 

At the annual meeting this autumn of 
the Library Association of England the 
president, Sir William H. Bailey, said that 
there are now about 600 public libraries 
with 5,809,196 books, and nearly 50,000,000 
readers 

The Bote aus Zion, the religious ‘juar- 
terly which for nearly a quarter of a cen 
tury has been edited in Jerusalem by the 
representatives of the famous Syrian Or- 
phans’ Home of Father Schneller, publishes 
in its latest issue, an 
splendid synagogue ruins unearthed by the 


account of 


expedition of the German Orientgesellschaft 
at Tel-Hum 
the New Testament Capernaum, and some 
savants are confident that the remains are 
those of the very synagogue in which Christ 


This is the probabie site of 


himself preached his first sermon and per- 
formed some of his notable miracles. The 
structure was a massive building, almost 
square in form, with two parallel rows of 
columns through the middle. Only one side, 
the eastern, has been preserved in a compar- 
atively satisfactory condition; but this is 
so richly decorated with architectural or- 
naments of a distinctively Jewish type that 
no doubt as to the Jewish character of the 
structure can be entertained. 








‘ \ N wl | liral 
t be eived w " l ga aim 
in the Eng h reviews, is now troduced 
by Hami n W. Mabie to American readers 
na volume of selected poems( The Macm 
lan Co.) Mr. Noy has drawn inspiration 
from a rather exceptional range of litera 
ture—classi poet Celt les ' tray 
ellers’ tales, English ballads, Holy Wr: 
tales of the road and I ik t y 
poleon; but he has digested this heterog 
neous bee-bread with the eupe; f vigor 
ous poetic youth icere i868 a gusto n h 
work, a savor of opulence va and 
ease that is full of hope \ t Mr. Noy 
ig a little too adventurou n h 


the striking subject, too proud of the m: 
muscles of his verse; but these are amia 


defects in a young poet who, alongside 


highly temperamental rhapsodies on bar 
rel organs and mystical songs of Re-Birt! 
can comy ‘ ich pregnatr tan 1 
he from “Statesm« 
Hl ! 
I ‘ ! 
HW ‘ - 
I 1 tt ‘ s of 
A iw i z 
i ‘ bring ~ 
iH t £ | 
Hlow dark ‘ 
Wit ‘ ” 
A ia y 1 ft s 
Vv nt ‘ 7 7 ’ 
Have w here y 
Fa “ ‘ ur ‘ 
To ‘ ik anid f 
And } i , ‘ f 
Full « f t 
i ae ' ow « iv 
And i cK S| y arouw t 
heir ght will last ? | k 
Qpbliterates hie world 
There is much to be said for the frank 


closet-drama” as a literary form. It make 
possible the presentation of a vigorou 
significant action, with a telling compa 


ness that the novel might complicate with 


lo it gives room for the use of a richly 
olored, impassioned style that the nove 
would adventure at his peril ind it ha 
the special advantage of evoking with tl 
right reader—a wealth of memortk of 
realms of gold The three plays collected 


by Olive Tilford Dargan in “Lord and 


Lovers, and Other Dramas’ (New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons) make the mo of 
these capaciti« of the form ‘Lord and 


Lovers” is a romantic play in two par 
of the time of Henry IIL. of Eng'and It 
as readable, using the word in its popular 
sense, as a good novel, while it has the 
added charm of workmanlike and impre 
sive blank verse and of dramatic sit 
possibly not actable, yet conceived with a 
Without being 


tative, it has something of the Elizabetha 


fine theatrical unction 


manner withal, and an easy opule ‘ 


mingled comedy and tragedy that ts 
mon in latter-day drama. The second play 
‘The Shepherd,”’ is in pros It is a pow 
erful presentation of contemporary Russian 
life, conceived with real force and imag 
nation, though weakened as a work of a 
as is also*the concluding play, “The Sice 
by an obvious concession to the de e of 
the sentimental reader for a measurably 
happy consummation In “The Siege we 
have at once the worst drama, and, super- 


= oe 
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The 


J f leems his sove Pg ght 

i! will . no as glides |} 

W u hen! his n l defs 

il de awake ut 1 the waking light 

Dreams m4 ‘ nging sent in Sleep’s d 
spite 

] ha ! amber till the dark 1 ra fly 

Sleep, sl kd thy inguid kiss her eyelids seal 

I st ll dream and dream alone of me; 

I if to kiss them haply shouldst declir 

Hier waking thoughts ac sa the night will sa ) 

I t with uo Ah, Slee unknown to thee 

I shall prevall whichever path is thine. 

Yet with all its variety and intelligence 
he volume just misses distinction, chiefly 
\ hould gue because of a certain lim 

ition of sentiment and because the life in 
t ha been strained through too many 

0k 
rrumpet and Flag,’’ by Edward Sydney 
ryl (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is 
the phrase of its sub-title a “collection 

f poems of war and peace.’’ The poems of 

rare better than those of peace—as must 

‘ be the case while passion continue 
o be a motive in the affairs of men, and 
! mother of poetry—but even at their 
I t, despite a gift of swinging metre and 
gorous phrase, Mr. Tylee’s more ambitious 
pieces have a certain careful timeliness, a 
kilful obviousness that gives them rather 
the attra mn of an eloquent leading arti- 
le than of poetry We like him better in 

h a fresh and ze tful piece is The 
Diver 

Swift a vy flight t) gh s sof 

I rN kis f i . ysta 

I ld larkness f he j l 

‘ “ nesters half awa 

rill deafened by the ldying sw 

I iver I k to life again, 

\ y Ju heaven's turquoise stain 
I Hecked with 4 nes of flying pea 
Al t feel e silken wave 

Sip & y ve breas and side 

And s lg at it ws ing wide 
l i | v 8 grass-hidden cay 
And stir t water-lily'’s raft 

\ t r 1 you little bay, 

W e pol fez tering sapp e play 
And a . Ww ek that fairy cra 

ot ty of the Day that dies! 
0 d s n mead and wood 
) pleasure f da ne blood! 

\ f ‘ ver I aris 

And 1 a | e embraces seem 

rf passion and of care bereft 

\ sy] t et free that left 

l ivy body t! ream 

In the caveat emptor prefixed to his ‘‘Ped- 
lar’s Pack" (New York E D North) 
Daniel Henry Holmes modestly affirms that 
he does not propose to Homerize or Vir 

milate but merely to heIp “a tired man 
to killa Sunday Yet, though his original 
and vivacious verse should prove adequat« 
to this end, there is much in the book of 
eriou intent and admirable xecution 
rhet j omething in the color and com 
po on of Mr Holmes’s verse that sug 
ge ij the artist's eye, and when in the pre 
lude to a section of “Decorative Panels for 
Painter Only we come upon the follow 
naz, we feel that we ive found the secret 
fh quality 

A 14eNG WAY APTER W I i 

a of tl North- light 


ty vith your brushes! 
Children of I 


ough yo 


gmnent 
pallet! 
World about ye 


ur 


flamboyant 


Iiark to resonant Soul within y 
s of the Rainbow, 
Limbs of the Spectrum 
Paint! 
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It is, indeed, the temperament of the 
painter blessed with humor, the tempera- 
ment of the “limb of the spectrum,” that 
gives effectiveness to Mr. Holmes’s work 
It is evident in phrase, in image, in the 
waltz measures which he habitually pre- 
fer and in the somewhat Viennese senti- 
ment: but it is assisted by not a little of 
the faculty of the poet who knows to por- 
tray without delineating, as in “A Charm- 
er 

She has no beauty; my memory trips 

O’er a hundred prettier women; 

But an ugliness, which puckers the lips 

The smart of a ripe persimmon 
She bas no brains, and is learned alone 
In her golfing and dancing classes; 
But in her eyes you may see your own 
Conceit, as in looking-glasses 
She has no heart; just a neat little pump, 
A marvel of regular action; 
Yet I'd give my life to hear it thump 
But on out of time by a fraction 


Miss Carolyn Wells's ““‘Whimsey Antholo- 


gy’’ (Scribner's) is perhaps the most sat 


of 
“logical,”’ 


isfactory and entertaining her collec- 


It 


alphabetical,” 


tions. contains “shaped,”’ 


“typographical,” ‘“‘allitera- 


tive “catalogue,”’ ‘‘mosaic, punning,”’ 


and ‘technical’ whimsies; ‘“lipograms,” 


“enigmas,” “anagrams,” “‘trav- 


acrostics,”’ 


esties,’”’ “imitative harmonies,” ‘‘palin- 
twisters,”’ 
“interior rhymes,” ‘blank 


*“Jesuitical 


dromes,”’ “mnemonics,” ‘tongue 


*“‘monorhymes,’ 


verse, in prose,” ‘‘chain verse,”’ 


verse,” “echo verse,” “‘macaronic poetry,” 


ind limericks. A captious critic, if any such 
there be, might object that the scheme is 
that of the 
in Miss Wells's antholo- 
gies of satire and parody. Yet the 
of the book is likely to complain at 
having between abundant 


too inclusive, and one or two 


types belong rather 
reader 
not 


two covers s0 


a repertory of the most ingenious products 


of the pen. 
“At the Sign of the Sphynx,” 
York: Duffield & 
Miss Wells's 


conspicuous. 


second 
the 


or 


In 
in- 
her 
riddles 


(New Co.), 
of 


typewriter, 


series 


genuity own pen, 
Her 
have not, perhaps, sufficient fancy to occupy 
the yet often, the 
following, they have an 


that 


is 


wsthetical critic, as in 


unlabored humor 


is engaging: 


Henry the Eighth grew tired of life 
With Catherine, lawful wife: 
for ‘8s no decree; 


Enraged, “One, 


his 
But divorce he 


the King cried, two, three!"’ 


first 


was 


gave up her soul, 
my whole 


Sut 


Het 


soon my 


beady no more 


The 
In 


“animate.”’ 
Ballads” (Duffleld & 
Irwin, best known as the au- 


answer 18s 
his “Chinatown 
Wallace 
purely 
gives evidence of a wider range. 


Co.) 
humorous and funny verse, 
Humor is 
quality, but there 
touches of grim tragedy, that, coupled 

Mr fluency, telling 
phrase, gift, the 
book one that cannot only be read, but re- 


thor of 


still the predominant 


with Irwin's metrical 


and dramatizing make 


read 


CURRENT FICTION 


White Fang. By Jack London. New York: 


The Macmillan Co 
This is the kind of thing Jack London 
loes best In this atmosphere he wears 


neither his street nor his more 
distressing company manners As a blog 


of wild animals he has hardly an 


swagger 


rapher 
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equal A generation ago this remark 
would have meant little, but what with Mr 
Kipling, Mr Roberts, Mr. Thompson- 
Seton, the Rev. Mr. Long, and the rest 
this field of natural letters, as it might 
be called, has become conspicuous. It is 
the “‘pathetic’’ consideration which gives 
such books their hold upon us; we like 
to speculate as to the relations or analo 
gies between beast-kind and mankind. Per 
haps we do not believe that a stag is ca 
pable of soulful love, or a moose of con 
secutive thought, or a cuckoo of deliber 
ately teaching its offspring to suck eggs 
at least we take our disbelief seriously 
Mr. London has not, so far as we know 
entered into any controversy, but he has 
written several books which present feral 
nature as something distinetly apart from 


human nature. ‘“‘White Fang” complements 


“The Call of the Wild’”’ in showing how 
readily wild animals may submit them 
selves to human rule, and hew naturally 
domestic animals may revert to freedom 
These dogs and wolves do not talk or 
think humanly. Instinct impels them and 
the discipline of experience teaches them 
what to avoid and what to seek. “Had the 
cub thought in man-fashion, he might have 
epitomized life as a voracious appetite 
But the cub did not think in man-fashion. 
He did not look at things with wide vision 
He was single-purposed and had but one 
thought or desire at a time.’’ Three-parts 
wolf, the cub grows up to become in the 
end the willing slave of a man who has 


such love as a human be- 
ing may allow an inferior. Being a brute, 
its experience is brutal, a continuous per- 
formance of dog-fights, with no sparing 
of bloody detail But, indeed, squeamish- 
ness would be out of place here, for if the 
writer dwells on the savagery of the crea- 
is that he may: em- 
phasize its fitness. He believes that wild 
beasts get quite as much pleasure as pain 


bestowed upon it 


ture’s experience, it 


out of the life which they are intended to 
live. It is under the white man’s brutal- 
ity that White Fang is nearly driven to 


madness 


Arnold 
& 


By Eden Phillpotts and 
New York: S. 8. McClure 


Doubloons 
Bennett 
Co. 

Secret 

“The 
of the 


in Mr. 
“Children 


Phillpotts’s “‘The 
of the Mist,”’ 
Portreeve,”’ or Mr. Bennett’s “Anna 
Five would suggest that the joint 
product of these two authors would be 
light-hearted, mile-a-minute detective 
story. The gloomy 
as if, in coming to London, Mr 

brought along all 
Philip Masters is hungry, 
only sixpence in his pocket, but for some 
occult reason, it is revealed that he 
has lately been discharged from a jiu-jitsu 


Nothing 
Women,” or 
Towns” 
a 


enough, 
Phillpotts 
de- 


with 


opening is 


had his customary 


pression. 


when 


academy for breaking a duke'’s arm, your 
spirits insensibly rise. By every unwritten 
law of the game of fiction, that incident 


would be out of place in a serious story, 
and at his grimmest Mr. Phillpotts never 
fails to play by the rules. In fact, through 
this whole brilliant tour d+ both he 
and Mr. Bennett continue to play, showing 
amazing fertility of inei- 


force, 


animal spirits, 


dent, and, above all, a rapid pace 

The story differs from the average detec- 
tive mystery only in being quicker, more 
amusing, and in covering a wider geograph- 
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ical field, as it rang fr 1 London 
model lodging-} i 2 West 
Indian lake Also tl br . hed 
characters a . jal 
in ovel ol h ‘ l Aly re 
pure and simple from tt Phil 
Pp ) ve I watch 
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mus ! 1 qu s I i ha 
red y l r I } } Spa 
M ’ 
" " 1 Obeah { ‘ — 
irdly w n in po lity that 
! i should fully equal the brilliant be 
x - 
1 Anight of the Cumberland By Joh Fox 
jr New York: Charles 8 ! S 
This is the very mode i ’ I 
takes the reader into tl of the 
Tennessee bordet t tel enough of a 
story to connect easily I 1 
dents; it happily allots ecce cha 
ters and unusual actions to each other 
every word tells; and the little book has a 
length in absolute proportion to 
strength 
Of the characters, the Hon. Samuel Budd 
closely rivets the attention, he of the Con 
gressional aspirations and the taste for me 
diwval tournament; he who speaks in a 
rotation of tongues, passing lightly from 
the language of the natural Southern man 
to the tropes of the lawyer, the flights of 
the politician, the magnificences of Sir Wal 
ter Scott Nor is the reader ever allowed 
to stray far from the spell of The Blight 
the merry maiden so named because nor 
man nor woman no! xteen-hand-high 
mule could resist hea The whole story 
makes glad the sense of symmetry, compact 
as it is of fun, manners, and motives, as 
they flourish in the land that we almost 
think of as created by Mr. Fox 
When Love Speaks. By Will Payne New 
York: The Macmillan Co 
Although Mr. Payne deals competently 
with business and political corruption in 
a small town of the Middle West, whose 
most respected and respectable citizens dk 
not stop at bribery blackmail, or arson 
ta further their financial interests, ‘““When 
Love Speaks” is neither a business nor a 
political novel. The struggles of men and 
women as human beings must forever be 
the basis of all good fiction The con- 
temporary picture has its value; but with 
out the ylid foundation of personal in 
terest, the cleverest snapshot of corrup 
tion leaves you rather edified than en 
thusiastic In the present story, Mr. Payne 
deliberately uses the Distillers’ Trust and 
the venal judiciary of ‘“Saugenac”’ as they 
affect the intimate inward relation of 
David and Louise Donovan, instead of em 
ploying bh two young people as a conve 
nient set of rails along which to run a 
history of commerce in Saugenac Conse 
quently, his book is alive 
From the opening chapter he squarely 
grasps the fundamental issue, a question 
which perennially crops up wherever men 
and women form any kind of social body 
how far complete loyalty to abstract right 
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Caybhigan By James Hopper New York 
McClure, Phillips & Co 
In this volume of tale Mr. Hopper has 
lone something roughly mmparable to what 
was done by Kipling in “Soldiers Three" and 
by Gilbert Parker in Donovan Pasha 
This time it is Anglo-Saxon iperial n 
in the Philippine instead of India o1 
kgypt The natives are poor devil God 
bless them, somewhat in the order of, mon 
keys, whose busine t is to be grateful to 
the blond, tubbing, and muscular usurpet 
whom Providence has mysteriously accou 
tred with a big heart and a big stick rh 
Yankee Jack-of-all-trades idea is super 
added here, for the leading pereon is a 
American teacher who knows more of figh' 
ng than an army officer, more of admin 
tration than a mayor, and more of hum 
ature than a psychologist. Caybigan, the 
hero of one of the fifteen stories wl 
make up the book, is the only native 
whom extraordinary virtue is allowed The 
tales have proved “‘magazinabl« for iff 
clently obvious reasons They are of the 
right length (or brevity); and each of them 
apart from the sentiment of race, appeal 
to some consideration of what might be 
called “justly popular sentiment such as 
the love of young beauty, the love of child 
ish innocence, the love of the under dog 
most luxurious of all, because most patron 
izing. The present reviewer has found that 
these tales, which Mr. Hopper has frankly 


offered for hasty perusal, endure very we 


a second 


reading 


i 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
Hook-Prices Current, from October, 1966, to 
July 1008 By J H. Slater London 
ell Stock 
mr is the twentieth annual volume of 
I lish Book-Prices Current.” The 
hronological arrangement of sales, which 
i 1 th yuntry generally criti 
l, has of point of advantage Print 
in begin early in the eason ind 
wl the last sales come in July, the larg 
pat of the book can be ready In th 
\r can took-Price Current wher 
irrangement is alphabetical, no print 
in begin until the close of the last 
i! Mr. Slate volume for 1906 includes 
6.989 loft ccupying 646 pages, exclusive of 
Index The American volume for 1906 
»1 ued December, records upwards 
f 14.000 lot occupying something like 
0 pa In the American book $3 1 
taken a 1 limit, and while not every lot 
bringing h um is included, the record 
practically complete In the English 
ne £1 is nominally the limit, though a 
few cheaper items are included The re 
|, however, is avowedly not complete, 
bu presumably representative 
M ate Introduction is mainly taken 
with | of items which brought £100 
nd upward First come Shaksperiana 
lot the highest ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing,”’ 1600, which brought £1 
70 ind the lowest “Titus Andronicus,” 
fll, Iacking title, which brought £106 
Fifteen of the other books which brought 
£100 or more were parts of that wonder 
ful volume found in Ireland, which con 
ta ! enteen early English interludes 
It wa broken up and the pieces sold sep 
trately it Sotheby’ June 30 Recorded 
i the volume also are two items from 
the library of Franz Trau old in Vienna 
( ber, 1906: Cleero’s “Officia et Para- 
loxa printed by John Fust at Mainz in 
146 0 vellum, brought £1,875; and a 
lock book, the Apocalypse of St John 
rit ! probably between 1445 and 1460 
ght L1,1 
Fewer item than usual are favored 
} Mr lat bibliographical notes 
ro the record of the sale of a copy of 
the Generall Historie of Virginia,’’ 
f24, for £127, he adds that Sir Edward 
Hunbur copy brought £204 in 1896. This 
often cited as the record, but the 
yI «pl ition of the high price is that 
ltunbury copy contained a printed title, 
' lf not found in any other copy 
i i vided to the record of sale 
f the f ie of Fielding Tom 
ir x volume 1749 
rhe f m contains a number of mis 
print t which are referred to in a leaf | 
of errata inserted in the first volume 
] tlie econd im these error were cor 
! nd the leaf withdrawn 
rh errata” are not on a separate leaf, 
but « i} page Ixiv it the end of the 
iter rh page ia blank mn the Toe 
ond ‘ r mber of leave iden 
f n b I 
Phe { I 1 fo l fi mlition of 
(ira Klegy 1751, on june 6 at Put 
ek j iid to be the record price to 
late.”’ This is in line with the custom of 
English writers to ignore American aue 
tion sales The same error was made in 


the November issue of the Bookman, where 


Nation. 


it is said that a copy of the first edition | Well at the World’s End,”’ as well as his 


The 


of the “Elegy” was “sold recently in Lon- 
don for the record price of $500." We do 
not quibble over the difference between 


£95 and $500, but the record price, $740, was 


paid for the MeKee copy, at Anderson's, 
in this city, May, 1902 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday next 
(. F. Libbie & Co. of Boston sell the li 
iry of the late F. Griswold Tefft The 
ollection includes two sets of Audubon’s 
Birds of America,” one, the first octavo edi- 


tion, 1840-1844, the other the second octavo 
edition, 1856; several of the rarer first edi- 
tions of American authors; and a _ few 
pieces of rare Americana Among the lat- 
ter are four of the Darien tracts issued for 
vr against the Scottish colony, in 1699 and 
1700 Among the first editions are books 
by Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and 
Holmes rhe Lowell series is the most 
nearly complete, and contains the “Class 
Poem,” 1838, and “A Year's Life,” 184!. 
Among the Longfellow items is the rare 
first edition of ““Outre-Mer,” the two parts 
published in Boston in 1833 and 1834, here 
bound in one volume. The complete book 
was first published in New York in 1835 
The Spanish Student,” 1843, in the origi- 
nal boards, uncut, is another choice item 
Whittier’s “Mog Megorne 1836, is in the 
original blue cloth, described as “an im- 
maculate copy, the binding as fresh and 
clean as the day of the issue.” It is some 
time since a copy in the original binding 
has appeared in the auction room 

Part III. of the library of Wilberforce 


Eames of the New York Public Library will 


be sold by the Anderson Auction Company 
of this city, on Monday and Tuesday, No- 
vember 26 and 27. This portion of the 
library is devoted to the history, litera- 
tures, and languages of Europe. The 
Monday sessions are given up to the 
books on Greece and Rome. Among the 
books offered during the Tuesday ses 
sions, seventy-four different European 
languages and dialects are represented 
Among the items are the first English 
translation of Appian, 1578; the _ editio 


princeps of Diogenes Laertius, 1533; two 


books, printed privately by Julian Hibbert 
in Greek types, which he had cut to re 
semble written Greek; and a collection of 


books on the Gypsies 


97 
#f 


On November 26 and the Merwin-Clay- 
ton Sales Company of this city sells a col- 
including a series from the Kelm- 
“Queen Mab,” 1813, 


imprint scissored 


lection 
t Press; 
title 
last 


scot Shelley's 
and 
many 
Thackeray, 
Freneau, 


lacking, 
in 


the 
from and first 


Tennyson, 


leaf as 
of Dickens, 


Swinburne, 


copies, 
editions 
Emerson, Lowell, and 


other American authors 


Hodson, to 


«& 


of 
Sot heby, 


Lawrence W 

Wilkinson 
3, 4, and 5, 
series of 
Kelmscott 
number of 
often only 


Th 
be sold 


in London 


library 
by Hodge 


on December is 


“a twenty 
the 

The 

small, 


containing 
of 


notable 
of 


jrinted on 


as 


five the issues Press 


vellum. copies 
five 
There 
manuscripts of 
all in the au 
Among these are “The 
“The Story of the Glit 
Life and Death of 
Way,” and “The 


o printed was or 


x ind seldom more than ten 


" also more than twenty 
Morris’s 
thor autograph 
Earthly 


tering 


published works, 
Paradise,”’ 
Plain,” “The 
Jason,” 


“Poems by the 
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translations of the ‘“A®neid” and the 
’ There are three early fifteenth- 
‘Canter- 


Odyssey 
century manuscripts of Chaucer's 
large fragments 
sixty-five leaves, the other thirty-three 
of the first edition of the “‘Canter- 
bury Tales’’ printed by Caxton about 1475, 
and the editions of Chaucer's works of 1542, 
1561, and 1721. 
The library of the late Richard Garnett, 
be at Sotheby’s on December 6, 
includes three of Shelley’s note-books, con- 
taining early drafts of many of his pub- 
and showing variations from 


bury Tales’; two (one 


leaves) 


to sold 


lished poems 
the printed versions, as well as some un- 
published scraps of verse and prose, and 


several drawings. These note-books were 
presented to the late Dr. Garnett by Sir 
Perey and Lady Shelley. All the other 
note-books are in the Bodleian Library. 


Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold on No- 
vember and collection from the li- 
brary of C. J. Among the prices 
the following: “Biblia Latina 
Vulgata,”’ manuscript vellum, four- 
teenth century, £40; Evangelistarium, il- 
luminated manuscript on vellum, fifteenth 
century, £141; “Horae ad Usum Sarum,” 
illuminated manuscript on fif- 


5 6a 
Spence. 
are 


on 


vellum, 


teenth century, £140; ‘“Horae’’ on vellum, 
late fifteenth-century French decorations, 
£500; another, also French fifteenth-cen- 
tury, with seven fine grisaille miniatures, 
£645; Chapman’s “Seaven Bookes of the 
Iliades of Homere, Prince of Poets,’’ 1598, 
£214. This is the first edition of Chap- 
man’s version, and when the work was 


revised for the folio edition of 1610, books 
rewritten. In this copy a 
slightly defective, and 
In 1904 a copy brought 
£291 at Sotheby's, and another £230 at 
Hodgson’s. At the McKee this 
city, 1901, a copy brought $860. 


i. and ii. were 


few leaves were 


some were stained. 
sale in 
The collection of books, autograph let- 
manuscripts, documents, and book- 
belonging the late George M. 
was offered at auc- 
tion last week by the Merwin-Clayton Sales 
Company of this city. The Private Journal 
of Aaron Burr, reprinted full from the 
original manuscript in the library of Wi)- 


ters, 
plates to 


Elwood of Rochester 


in 


liam K. Bixby of St. Louis, with introduc- 
tion, 2 volumes, original boards, uncut, 


Rochester, 1903, brought $154. Letters from 
George Washington to Tobias Lear, with 
appendix containing miscellaneous Wash- 
letters and documents, reprinted 
from the originals in the _ collection 
of Mr. Bixby, 4to, boards, Rochester, 
1905, brought $51. A first edition of “The 
Book of Mormon,” Palmyra, 1830, sold for 
$20. The pages were slightly foxed, and 
a name was written on the title. An 
autograph letter of John Brown, the anti- 
slavery leader, 


ington 


dated Osawatomie, Decem- 
ber 5, 1855, brought $31; a vellum document 
of appointment, signed by Napoleon, $ 


25. 


The copy of ‘Modern Chivalry,” a curious 
carly American political novel, by that law- 
yer, politician, chaplain, poet, Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, issued in four volumes from 
1792 to 1797, which was sold at Anderson’s 


OF, 


for $250, on October 25, as “apparently the 
only complete copy known of the first, edi- 
tion of each volume,” did not long retain 
uniqueness. Another copy, the four 
volumes bound in one, has been discovered 


in a Pennsylvania library, and has come to 


its 
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But, though two are 


not likely that 


New York 
now known, it is 


copies 


many more 


will soon come to light The third volume 
is one of the crudest specimens of printing 
extant It came from the first Pittsburgh 
press, established by John Scull in 1786, 


according to Thomas, under the patronage 


of Brackenridge, the author of this book 

An interesting exhibition of book-bind- 
ings, comprising more than a hundred vol- 
umes from the libraries of kings and 


queens of France and of famous personages 


of the French court, is on view at Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, in this city, until Novem- 
ber 24 The collection contains volumes 
from the libraries of all the rulers of 
France from Francis I. to Napoleon III 

all the volumes bear the arms or devices 


of their former owners emblazoned in gold 


on the covers; and many of the covers are 
the work of famous French binders, such 
as Piqué, Derémé, and Padeloup. One of 
the most curious volumes is the “Davidigs 


Psalmi,”” which belonged to de 


Louise Lor- 
Ill This beautiful 
of Nicholas 


devout C 


raine, Queen of Henry 
example of the work 
full of the of itholicism 
The binding is in brown morocco. the 
back the emblems 
of Christ's passion, tooled in gold A fine 
work of Claude Piqué is the 
the li- 
excel- 


Eve is 


concelts 
with 
sides and covered with 
example of the 
“L Histoire 
brary of Charles 


Ecclesiastique,”’ 


IX 


from 


Clovis Eve is 


lently represented by the “Tresor de Tous 
les Livres d’Amadis de Gaul which be- 
longed to Marguerite de Valois Antoine 
Ruette is represented by the _ splendid 


Monachi,” 
The 


which 


Zonarae 
XIII 
Civi 


“Toannis 
ed 
tiques eft 
Due de 


Deréme 


which belong- 


to Louis “Annales Ecclesias- 


les,”’ belonged to the 
Penthiévre 

Other 
book 


Sainte 


a superb binding by 






notable 
of dé 
Madame 


volumes ¢ 





e Marie 
de 
Mainte- 


a 
“Office 
de 


Antoinette’s 
la 


votions 


Semaine 


non’s “‘Histoires de Philippe de Valois,” 
and the Marquise de Pompadour’s “Etat 
de Troupes,”’ with a special title-page drawn 


by Ch. Eisen 


English Literature from the Norman Conquest 

By William Henry Schofield 
The Macmillan Co $1.50 net 
indiffe 


to Chaucer. 
New York: 
It is of the 


with which until recently our 


characteristic renee 


early litera- 
ture has been regarded by the descendants 
of the that the 


appearance “History 


who created it 
of Warton’'s 


men 


since 


of Eng 


lish Poetry” in the eighteenth century no 
treatise, at once fairly comprehensive and 
authoritative, on the productions of the pe- 
riod between the Norman conquest and 
Chaucer, has come from the pen of a 
scholar of English race We have been 


content with turning to translations of Ten 
Brink It the 
task of removing this reproach should have 
fallen the of 
competence It be 
at once that Professor Schofield’s work does 
fall 
embodies the results of investigations which 


is well that 


and Jusserand 


into hands of a scholar un- 


questioned may said 


not below expectation; and as it 


have been fruitful in extending and defining 
of the Mid 
it may undoubtedly be accepted 


our knowledge of the literaturs 
dle Ages, 


as the best genegal authority for the pe 
riod which it covers 
The book differs in plan from the other 


volumes in the series and indeed from most 
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histories of English litera n that the 
author doc not deal with tl whole pro 
duction of each ik ve period In 
stead, he treats } n ‘ il acc ling to 
the different genres, tracing separately the 
evolution of eachs rh I hod, which 
Professor Schof i ha pted would 
seem, from the now cla al “‘Littérature 
francaise au Moye Age t he late Gas 
ton | s, ha I h sd vback ind its 
id ges Cc} I among tt lrawbacks 
! he lifficulty to the i iz reade 
of getting a clear lea of the intel ial 
evelopment of England f ! el h 
to tl fourteenth century ! cht ) 
logic ible it } I f ! book ca 
hardly t id to reme t lefect But 
for professional } plan of ad 
he zg to the evolutior f tyt will have 
the idvantage of pre ng ma il from 
i novel yint of view » which nobody will 
leny a fundamental portane 

Another feature f t? re nt work 
which may provoke deba the incl o 
of chapters on Anglo-l n nd Anglo 
French literature on approximately the 
same scale as tho which deal with wr 
ing in the vernacular Now Latin 1 
French were the natural vehicle of ex 
pression for the most intellectual classes in 
England for two centuries or more after 
the Norman Conquest; as Professor 5 ho- 
field says ‘The awkward rusticity of much 
Middle English writing is obviously due 
to the fact that it was the product of men 
inferior intellectually of lower station 
and less cultivated than those who were 


uous their and not to the 





In 


conspi 





fact that English itself was a rough in 
sstrument of Englishmen prevailingly dull.” 
At the ame time, the influence of pro- 
ductions in Latin and French by men who 
lived on Engli§h soil, though in many in 
tances no more Englishmen than Spenser 
was an Irishman, has only an indirect con 
nection with the development of a distin 
tively English literature It is therefore 
questionable whether the author of a book 
with the above titie had not better direct 
hi energies toward giving life to some of 
the intractable material in which the ver- 
nacular abound merely devoting, in the 
ma er of h predecessors, so much space 
} wor the two rival languages a 
t ‘ I for proper perspective To be 
: ers under d ussion are not 
wit! they offer a connected ac- 
ount of their ibjects such as is hardly 
ace ble elsewhere but the man who has 
mastered Arthurian romance is not likely 
to go deeply into Duns Scotus; and, on the 
whol the cond and third chapters con 
tain too many pages of meagre interest 
In the main division of the work—that 
which deals with English literature proper 
the chapter on the romances takes the 
leading plac« On this matter the writer 
speaks with authority and his discussion 
of the subject, though it flags toward the 
end, is the best we have Her as through 
out the book Profe or Schofield prefaces 
his treatment of English productions in the 
particular genre witha rvey of the ante 
cedent growth of that genre, especially in 
French. o x h, as the author rightly in 
j he literature of England during this 
period wa I lependen Indeed, the 
Bet ons ofr Frencl r ance of the va 
I i rm to be the 
most teresting, ae perhaps inherent 








n th ind tl liv ym of the | n 
rathe i it s treat er oft 
rva t z ral than of the 

merely } As wa 

be ex] } ‘ 

Arthur | " f 
ly i ! Dag ir t \ 

tt i t “ 

which s ! . ! jua 

It wit! ha i I 

the ri Live \ PI la 

Profe r Schof 1 b 

Lancelot du lI } 

branch of } (st ty 

wa “ ‘ ) x 

of Rober de Bo i Mi ] with 

the Lance Aga } Q 

S Graa i no ‘ part ! 

mous ‘Grand §& Graal w! h t 

whole story It is a parate roma 

On the other hand, the Grand > (it i 

de ly with the early } t of tl 

HH Moreover, | t 

tha Arthur ippear ‘ r ‘ 
rather i ] ker-on tha i pat | 
the prose ror ee \ mere glatr 

he Merlin ind ““Mor Ar will r 

} my i i i the diff 

between the 4 ind the metrical 1 

mia I ! I j t ha t i i} 4 

f the di ngu ng character of 
he forn Finally, in any account of the 

French prose romance mention should t 

nade of the o-called le boron cyels 

wl h ha been the bj of > m 

| i m ever since publ it f 

the Huth-Merlin’’ in 1ss¢ As regard ! 
irces of e Arthurian tr nee Prof 

or Schofield adopts the view which w 

now probably commend itself to all m 

partial judges, name hat both Br y 

and Wales furnished material Yet w 

fe continued kept ism i ) (ja 

Paris's hypothetical Anglo-Norma ro 

mances concerning Arthur and h knight 

of which not a ngle pecimen ha 

down to us 
The remaining chapt on the al 

historical, religious, and didact work 

ind lyrics in the v ilar, are thorough 

ind adequate ke the ex lent bit 4 

raphy which conclude he work ind as 

a rule they are interestingly writter We 

i} exception however » one feature 

Profs r Schofield hab f esenting 

without qualifying phrase, as if definitely 
al hed, the result of investigation 

which he has himself conducted or which 
have been conducted under his influence 

The value of these investigations no one 

will dispute, but they relate to controv 
il matters, in which absolute ertain 

will perhaps never be attained We may 
te a8 example Miss Paton’s identifica 
yn of Morgain la Fée with the Morrigan 
the Irish goddess of war, and Profs yr 

Schofield’s own interpretation of the H 
ra as being of West Scandinavian origin 

and connected with the Isle of Man The 

la mentioned theory seems to us to meet 

ill the difficulties of the problem better 

than any other proposed, but it certainly 

has not found universal acceptance Even 

less likely to find general acceptance n 

our opinion es the view that The Pea 

was inspired by Bocca “6 eclogue rh 

indubitably constitutes the mo t 

ng parallel to the Middle English poem 

which has been breught » ligh but any 

lire relation of dependence be! ween 18 

two is improbable A startiing inetan 
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unfettered and consistent than in the Eng- | 1830 had become, by 1861, only an out- 
land from which they were transplanted; | grown tradition, a fading memory, a name 
while the pervading belief in the possibil- | to conjure with. Simultaneously, the New 
ity of a godly life, and of a political so- | England conscience, emancipated from 
lety which should collectively do the will | bondage to theology, turned with zeal to 
f God, was only superficially obscured by | social reform, and called for human free- 
he hard struggle for existence which was | dom until freedom came. The brilliant 
long necessary It was this very idealism | peroration of Webster’s reply to Hayne was 
that made our forefathers conservative, and | prophecy and hope, politically speaking, in 
prevented them from being carried off their } 1830; for not until 1865 could we affirm that 
feet by the revolutions which swept over | liberty and union had become, for all time, 
England and continental Europe. The} one and inseparable. 
American Revolution, accordingly, is seen Regarding our “ancestral practice” of 
o have been not the origin of our nation, | democracy, Professor Wendell shrewdly ob- 
but the birth of our national consciousness. | seryes that “however fervently Americans 
\s Professor Wendell puts it, the “truly | may have believed that all men are created 
ital purpose” of the Revolution “‘was not | equal, they have. never gone so far as to in- 
» overthrow an immemorial system of | sist that all men must permanently remain 
government and society, replacing it by | so” (p. 267). We have always delighted in 
ome philanthropic and untested new one. | humble careers, but the true secret of our 
rhe vital purpose of the American Revolu- | delight “lies not so much in the humility of 
on was, with all the power of a newly] their origin as in the picturesque contrast 
conscious national existence, to maintain | petween their origin and their achievement” 
igainst reactionary innovation that his- | (p, 281), Democracy, in other words, has 
torical continuity, those immemorial tradi- | thus far meant with us only equality of 
tions of our own, which the unbroken ex- opportunity The fearfully depressing 
perience of five generations had proved fa-| thing about present-day democracy the 
| vorable among ourselves to prosperity and world over is the growing tyranny of the 
to righteousness. Alone of revolutions ours majority, the ominous demand for equality 
was essentially conservative” (pp. 85, 86). | of social condition. Here, at last, we conte 
With the ground thus prepared, Professor | 4, the gravest danger of our society, the 
Wendell goes on to examine our national | joint at which American democracy feels 
ideas of liberty, uniof, and democracy. | most profoundly the levelling spirit of pro- 
Familiar as these ideas now are, they have | jetarian Europe. Only in America has de- 
not always been equally prominent. Lib- mocracy shown itself able to expand with- 
) the prevailing note of the Revolu- | 4u¢ gestructive revolution. Now is its day 
The Declaration of Independence 1s | g¢ trial, while all the world looks on. 
; t of party platform whose “glittering We have made no attempt to summarize 
ind sounding generalities of natural right,” | professor Wendell’s book, nor even to state 
1s Rufus Choate called them, are subject completely the outlines of his exposition 
practice to substantial modification; but We have only indicatet a few of the more 
this has not prevented us from thinking of striking points on which he has flashed his 
liberty as a concrete fact, mot as an ab- lamp. With sober yet unconventional re- 
Nalpsicenas As for defining the term, how- | flection, keen and matured insight, pervad- 
ever, we have got no further than the nev 
ing reasonableness and good sense, and 
er-swerving affirmation of the right of self- | , 
oe ‘ uncommon grace of speech, he has made 
ccpetehpsingrsccimaete Fhe diMficulty has lain ‘in the clear some of the ideals which have made 
adjustment of loyalty to the community or America great. The book should be widely 
State and loyalty to the nation, a difficulty wend 
enhanced by slavery and its aftermath. Out 
of the controversy has come the firm con- 
viction of the North thai there should be 
no legally privileged class, and that every 1) - , 
adult male citizen should be allowed to rama. 
vote and the equally firm conviction of mennmmes 
the older South that neither of these prop- Shakespeare and the Modern Stage. By Sid- 
ositions could with safety be universally ney Lee. New York: Charles Scribner's 
applied Liberty, in short, was for long Sons. $2 net 
mainly local, and individual freedom an ‘ 
undefined affirmation. There remained to Although the eleven papers constituting 
whethe individual and local freedom | this volume were, with one exception, pub- 
could consist with allegiance to a steadily | lished separately by Sidney Lee between 
dominating central government; wheth- | 1899 and 1905, they have been so carefully 
one must not love his neighbor less as, | revised that, as a whole, they come as a 
force, he loved his country more fresh contribution to Shaksperian discus- 
rhe final answer came only with the Civil | sion On almost every page they bear evi- 
Wat Not that the idea of union was then | dence of scholarship and sanity. His first 
orn What the war did, rather, was to | paper on the Shaksperian revivals of the 
ubstitute what Professor Wendell aptly | present day is even more timely now than 
ills a “new unit of liberty” for the local | when first printed half a dozen years ago; 
loyalty which hitherto had widely obtained it summarizes, inconvincing fashion, the dis- 
wrote into our fundamental law, in char astrous effects upon dramatic art, and espe- 
icters of blood, the rule that the union was | cially upon Shaksperian representation, of 
o be perpetual Around the evolution of | the current policy of expending vast sums 
this now axiomatic rule had centred two | upon scenic decoration and treating the 
of the greatest controversies known to the | text as comparatively unimportant. Like 
ry of constitutional government any other earnest students of the theatre, he 
where Fo eventy years the crux of po realizes how the systent of long runs is 
tical discussion in this country was the robbing the stage of its actors and the 
question of State rights versus Federalism, | public of its legitimate opportunities of en- 
until the lecalism everywhere familiar in ' tertainment and instruction His position 
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the arguments with 
are too familiar to 


but 
buttresses it 


is unassailable, 
which he 


readers of the Nation to need recapitula- 
tion here 
As a rule, the modern manager takes 


behind the 
will not en 


assertion 


refuge 





ire Shakspere except 
The fallacy of this 
d over and over : 
Shakspere pay with 
still shabbier 
matter—for many years 
Wells 
with a 


public 
in spectacular form 
has been demonstrat« 
Booth 


scenery 


Edwin made 


shabby and a com 


pany for that 


Phelps, at Sadler's prospered on him 


for twenty years, most modest 
Henry Irving, of course, spent 


lost 


stage outfit 
scenery and 


many fortunes on his 

some of them, but that is no proof that 
he would not have been better off if he had 
spent much less The plain truth is that 
the public will not support a bad Shak 
sperian performance unless some special 
compensation is offered It is notorious 


that recent Shaksperian revivals in Eng 
land, except those of F. R. Benson, wer 
due chiefly to the dearth of other practica 


ble plays The managers who undertook 
them followed the evil p 
Kean, 


glittering 


recedent of Charles 


in reducing the mangled plays to 


spectacles—as if they were in 


tended to appeal to the eye only and not 


to the heart and mind—not so much be 


cause these managers mistrusted the powe 


of the text or underrated the public intel 


ligence, as because they were unable to 


the with 


produce plays in any other way 
the 
It has been impossible to depend upon the 
and 


-works 


slightest chance of financial success 


beauties of thes 


spell of the 


dramati« literary 


master to exercise the 


own magic for the imple reason that it 


has 
of capable 


been impossible to coliect a company 


players The Shaksperian actor 


is nearly extinct in England, as in thi 


country, because the schools which for 


produced them, the old provincial 


have 


merly 
stock 
existence by the present 


companies been starved out of 


ystem of syndi 


cates and travelling stars 
It was in the best 


century received 


provinces that all the 


actors of the nineteenth 


their training and cultivated their powers 


It was from that source that Phelps derived 


the company that helped him to make Sad 
Wells, for the Mecca 


British theatregoers His 


ler’s twenty years 


of intelligent 


career furnishes one of the brightest page 

in modern dramatic history and the most 
unimpeachable testimony to the truth of 
Mr. Lee’s theories A far better all-round 
actor than Macready, and a man of mors 


sterling character, he took Sadler's Wells 


a low little music hall in the poor suburb 
of Islington, miles away from any recog 
nized theatrical district, and, with a faith 
in the good taste of the working masses 
that seemed almost Quixotic, began to give 
good performances of Shakspere at low 
prices His scenery was inexpensive, but 


always appropriate; his company thorough 
ly capable His house 
the first, before long 
spere from all parts of London were mak- 
Dur 


crowded from 


of Shak 


was 
and lovers 
ing pilgrimages to the new shrine 


ing his management he presented no less 
than thirty-one of Shakspere’s plays, and 
many notable but now unfamiliar pieces of 
other Elizabethan 


many famous comedies, ancient and modern, 


dramatists, as well as 


and miscellaneous plays, but always of good 


educated the Islingtonians 


quality He 


The 


that the 
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so effectually in the noblest drama in the 
language that tl il acumen be 
came almost provert rT actor who 
scored a success bef } led ) 
other certificate if ym te y I the 
end Ph« | @d with a f { 
tur t? g ¢ } f wl } 4 } hy 
he , g | ' 
Shaks What has t i 
} ’ wa I ‘ } ) 

M Le to i 1 l I 1k 

i 1 of 1 1 id iy t ] 
pote han that of tl ines who 
the Georgian era were n j f nd 
ly by perfo t wholly 1 of r 
| ebut it 

ppo tl ! ! f spe 
t ] ally prev t he X f ! 
t which tl i 1 ) x 

é In an interes i th id 

n } vor} lon } } } any 
{™M B yn, who ! ! Phel f 
his imp! Mr. |] l 
q f 1 ib] 
Myr Le . ent? f 
} ’ , his ’ 
: 
me } é t of } ; a ‘? 
] il 1 l f ! L 1 
\ i. F ‘ H l 
n ! t fore ! ! ! ) 
} | . ‘ wid 1i¢ 
} ‘ v} h | | T } 
mr New Y h In I aL i k 
heat 1 Tru lil h I l land 
America, which undoul f tra 
ill | ] i l pay ila wh I ) I 
ip l thea e would t likely » 4 rt 
e of tl ! I wl h ha i 

ft f M B ) » I 
j \ Y } rt | 
he promise of a ps - My to hold tl 
{ il a ) I “ ld } 
weal lucemer n New York o I 

D With feric | fort n il 
I i yould no i ‘ 
ige or be able to effs much ¢ ! 

{mo - the m I i] M 
Let volume e th yr S} " 
philosophy, oral traditions, and the | 
of 1 cle f earch, } l vill no 
p I I than } f ) hem 
r) lull pag n the 1 

eT i (ayvan who lied Mi la 
ifter a long period of suffering and retire 
ment pied a higher rank artistically 
than some of her assoc te enjoying more 
pron nt pe tions ir th eye of the 
world Her d nguishing haracterist 
wel i | ntellige ‘ cor entiou 
study i I altl con et or of tr 
eleme tal human em on nda ple isant 
ng 0 mat r. Of sul ty she had but 
Littl Her trengeth lay I the iggestion 
of an honest, hearty, generous nature, and 
in the open expres on of rong mple 
feel z wt cor pa on indigna 
tion, or love When the emotion was veiled 
or complex she was less essful In the 
lighter pha of comedy, her natural ge 
niality, he quich lerstanding, and her 
ability to delive 1s bit of repartee, enabled 
her to carry off s ne with vivacity. and 
charm Ss} was born in Bath, Me nearly 
fifty vea ago, but wa reared and edu 
cated in Boston, where while till young 
she began to giv reading varied by mi 
tatior f hird +} t ! f i 
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Glee Club has been written by Prof. Henry 
van Dyke and signed by many well-known 


men The fund will be administered pri- 
marily for the support of Mr. MacDowell, 
and secondarily for a fitting memorial. 


Probably the property which has been his 
Peterboro, N. H., will be made a 
for students in all the arts 

is to sing 
new Manhattan 

of rivalry with 
Metropolitan, is about thirty- 
a native of Cesena in the 


| home at 


resting spot 


Signor Bonci, who this seasoa 
Opera 


Ca- 


it Hammerstein's 
liouse, in a _ sort 
the 
of age, 
Romagna. At the age of twenty he entered 
the Rossini Conservatory of in 


Pesaro, where he studied for six years with 


x years 


Music 


he only teacher he has ever had, Maestro 
Cohen. On completing his studies there, 
en years ago, he made his début in the 


part of Fenton in Verdi's “Falstaff,” at the 
eatro Regio di Parma. He was immediate- 
| to sing Faust at the Teatro 

della Milan. Since that time he has 
appeared with success in Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
Madrid, other Continen- 


ly engaged 


Scala, 


don, Vienna, and 


' 
al centres 


| Art. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


Two books of a purely utilitarian char- 
are Edmund von Mach’s “Outlines of 
History of Painting” (Ginn & Co.) and 
Commonly Used in Ornamental De- 
| sign,” by T. Erat Harrison and W. G. Paul- 
son Townsend (imported by Charles Scrib- 
The important part 


icter 
the 


Terms 


3s Sons, New York). 


ner 
| of Professor von Mach’s book is a series 
of tables “grouping and grading all the 
irtists” of importance in the history of 


painting from the thirteenth century to the 


end of the nineteenth, with the aim of as- 
isting the student to obtain a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole field, and, inci- 
dentally, of supplying a system for the 


cataloguing of collections of photographs. 
rhe painters are grouped by nationalities, 
dates, subject-matter, style, etc.; and grad- 


ed. as to relative importance, by means of 


differences of type and other devices. All 
this is extremely well done, and there are 
| few faults to find with inclusions or ex- 
| clusions: the gravest being, possibly, the 
rating of Carpaccio as a painter of the 
first rank and the exclusion from that rank 
| of the vastly more important Maccaccio— 
| aman of almost incalculable influence on 


those who followed him during a hundred 
In dealing with the nineteenth cen- 


years 
tury, and particularly with this country, the 
lists become perhaps too inclusive, and the 


ratings become, more or less, a matter of 


| taste, but the selections are generally in- 
| telligent. At the end of the thin volume is 
a sketch of the history of painting, not ill 
| done, but no better than many to be found 


| eolaewhere 

The authors of the other little volume are 
| “Examiners the Board of Education,” 
| may fairly be considered a sort of 


to 

and it 
| cram book for their examinations. It con- 
of a series of definitions of such terms 
scroll,” and the 
like, with illustrative examples, and is in- 
tended the frequently inexact 
of terms among students.” The illus- 


‘int 


| as “all-over pattern,” 


to correct 


| trations are interesting and well chosen. 





A book of a very different kind is ‘“‘The 
Education of an Artist,’’ by C. Lewis Hind 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.), in which 
are forth certain episodes in the life 
of Claude Williamson Shaw, an em- 
ployee in a publishing house, who at the 
age of thirty-three determined to become 
a painter, tried landscape painting in Corn- 
wall and figure-drawing in the ateliers of 
Paris with equal and finally, 
deciding that desire to 
ability, settled down 
medium of artistic expression. 


set 
one 


unsuccess, 
is not equivalent 
writing as his 
Whether it 


to 


should be reckoned as fiction or as auto- 
biography is questionable, but the book 
should be called “The Making of an Art 


Critic.” For that the arm-critic is the fail- 
ure in art is as true as if Disraeli had not 
said it, and, on the whole, it is well that 
it should be It is inevitable that 
such an one as Claude Williamson Shaw 
should write about the art he has striven 
to practise, and it is well that those 
are to write of an art should have cared 
enough for it to make the effort at original 
production in it. R. A. M. Stevenson, the 
best of recent art critics, is the type of the 
failure in art who makes the critic; and 
if Fromentin cannot be called a failure 
as an artist, he was yet much less un- 
equivocally successful as a practitioner of 
painting than as a writer about, it. It 
the critics are not to be the failures in 
art they must be either successful artists 
or no artists at all. The first seldom have 
the ability and seldomer the desire and 
the leisure to write, and the second have no 


true. 


who 


business to write of a subject they know 
and care nothing about. The purpose of the 
book we take to be the binding together of 
a number of impressionistic and subjective 
criticisms of some of the masterpieces of 
painting in European galleries. These 
make pleasant, if not especially profitable, 
reading—Mr. Hind no Stevenson—and 
afford an excuse a wealth of illus- 
trations, executed reproduc- 
tions pictures. 


is 
for 
mainly well 
of celebrated 
Impressionistic, also, are ‘“‘Moorish Cities 
in Spain,” by C. Gasquoine Hartley (Mrs. 
Walter Gallichan), and “Romantic Cities 
of Provence,”” by Mona Caird, both issued 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Both are books 
of travel, but the first is professedly one of 
the “Langham Series of. Art Monographs,” 
while the second may be rated as an art 


book in virtue of its illustrations. Both 
aim at the expression of moods and the 
reproduction of atmospheres rather than 


at the statement of fact or the affording 
of information; both are measurably suc- 
cessful; both possess charm. The drawings 
of Moorish cities by Elizabeth Hartley are 
markedly inferior the reproduction of 
photographs in the same volume, and might 
better have been omitted. They are prob- 
ably accurate enough, but are coarse in 
feeling and clumsy in execution. Their 
repellent rather than attractive effect is 
a capital example of the importance of 
technical excellence in matters of art. Mr. 
Pennell, on the contrary, make al- 
most any material interesting by the bril- 
liancy of his technical treatment, and his 
drawings of Provence, as of so many other 
places, make one long to go there—perhaps 
in quest of disappointment. His fellow-il- 
lustrator, Edward M. Synge, is far from 
his equal, but he is a capable workman, 
Perhaps he neither glor- 


to 


could 


not an amateur. 
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y 


22, 1906] 

ifies nor minimizes his material, but gives 
us something like a fair equivalent for it 
in the terms of black and white design. 

in the 
excavation 


America is taking a place work 
I 


of Egyptian exploration and 
Recently, the Metropolitan Museum in New 


York announced its entry upon the field 
and the University of California has al- 
ready published a valuable volume of re 
productions of papyri fragments Theo- 
dore M. Davis, who signs himself from 
Newport, but who spends a large part of 
his time in Egypt, has already’ given 
earnest of his enthusiasm in a sumptuous 
volume on Thothmes I This year again 
he has published another large volume 
which constitutes a valuable addition to 
cur special literature The scene of his 
labors was at Biban el Moldk, opposite 


Thebes, and the particular object was the 


exploration of a rock-cut tomb which 
proved to be the tomb of Hatshopsita 
Mr. Davis contributes a modest intro- 
duction; Dr. Edouard Naville writes ex- 
haustively upon “The Life and Monu- 
ments of the Queen,” and Howard Car- 
ter, the inspector-general of the Service 
des Antiquités, furnishes a ‘description of 
the finding and excavation of the tomb.” 


The entrance to the tomb has been known 
from time immemorial, but interior 
had not been explored for many centuries, 
tomb it was. It 
small stones 


its 


ard no one knew whose 
was filled with dirt and 
which had been compacted in places into 
a sort of concrete. The passageways and 
chambers have now been cleared complete- 
ly, to a total length of nearly eight hun- 
dred feet and a sloping depth of over 
three hundred feet. The of the 
labor spent in excavation was the de- 
termination of the ownership of the tomb 
and the finding of the of 
Thothmes I., and that of his daughter, the 
Queen HAatshopsitd (Hatshepsut: 

These magnificent 
are now in the Cairo Museum 
texts found, except the 
formule engraved on the sarcophagi, were 
on slabs of stone intended for the facing 
of the final chamber, and were taken from 
one of the funerary writings of the Egyp- 


outcome 


sarcophagus 


great 
Hatasu) memorials 
The 


funerary 


only 


usual 


tians, the “Book of that which is in the 
Underworld.” The volume is one which 
appeals to the layman as well as the 
specialist. One who wishes to see how a 
biography can be pieced together from 
small bits and scraps of information, will 
find an excellent example in the contri- 


bution of Dr. Naville, and the modest ac- 
count given by Mr shows how 
little the difficult and arduous of 
the explorer may lend itself to self-lauda- 
Both men 
are perfectly qualified for their tasks, Mr 
official and Dr 

fact has been 

the of the 
unique temple of Queen Hatasu, which 
nestled under the hills that the 
desert, hidden and forgotten beneath great 
masses of (London Archibald 
Constable & Co 


Carter 
labor 


tion or personal exploitation 


position, 
that 
excavation 


his 
the 
in 


Carter from 
Naville from 
long engaged 


he 


bound 


débris 
Folio.) 


Garrett Chatfield Pier has sent forth the 


first volume of the catalogue of “Egyptian 
Antiquities in the Pier Collection” (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press) It consists of 
specimens represented in twenty-two 
plates, and includes objects in glazed pot- 
tery, flint and other stones, ivory and 
other materials. There are pendants, or- 
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naments, inlays, and amulets, t he chief 
place is given to more tha hundred 
scarabs seals, and vlind : Phe ita 
logue describes the i ‘ wh I 
plates picture a ombina 1 wh 1} wou 

‘ 

be exceed ngly useful to the lay collecto 
if the author had taken the pains to be 
a little more exact in his arrangement of 
transliteration and translation here are 
some transpositions of orde which must 
prove misleading to the novic« An in 
Stance occurs on the first page of the text 
The system of transliteration is that of 
the school of Professor Erman of Berlin 
and while it is admirably precise in no 
tation, it cannot be pronounced Occasion 
ally the ordinary transliteration is also 
added The scarabs and similar objects 
here shown are mainly historical, includ 
ing names of rulers from the early dy- 
nasties to the Ptolemies The descrip 
tions are brief and yet sufficient for the 
most part, and the author has noted as 
far as possible both the provenance of the 
object and the place and date of its a 
quisition The whole is a conscientious 
and useful piece of work, free from o 
tentation and creditably performed The 
value of the book is increased by the ex- 
cellence of the reproduction of the legends 
and devices on the scarabs 

Students of art history who may buy in 
good faith a book entitled The Newest 
Light on Rembrandt,’ should be warned 
that it is merely a jeu d'esprit of thre« 
well-known Rembrandtists, Dr. W. Martin 
Wouter Nighoff, and Dr. Hofstede de Groot 
A description of the joke which seems 
none of the best, may be found in the Lon 
don Athenaum for November 3 The al 
leged documents were made of bits of Rem 
brandt’s writing, pieced together, and then 


As 
well 


photographed a diversion between in 


timates this was enough, but it seems 


a questionable matter of 
the 


‘Supplement” t 


taste 
book 
the 


not 


morals, to publish the usual 


in 


way, as a 0 well-know! 


“Urkunden.”’ 
The Burlington Magazine for 
of 


Binyon’s article on portrait drawings 


November 


usual 


is 


more a miscellany than Law- 


rence 
ot 
amples from Lely’s hand and school 


English women, including graceful ex 


leads 
up to “London Leaded Steeples,”’ which, in 
by 


to 


turn, Saint Cloud 

M. L Next jump 
Catalan primitives as elucidated by A. van 
de Put, Herbert Cook's 
“Notes Titian chiefly a 
closer determination the of 
Vercellio M. Peartree's 
ol Exhibition 
remberg 
Walter 
Alessandro 
of 

enough has been 
offers 


yield to porcelain, 


Solon we abruptly 
through 
of 
of 


to 8 


and 
the 


pass 
on Study 
work Fran 
a 


Nu 


a 


cesco 


count the Historical at 


There are other items, such 


Sir Armstrong's little paper or 


unknown 


bu 


Olivero 
Alvise 


practically 
of 


show 


a 


one Bergamo 


pupil 


to that the cur 


for 


number excellent pickings 


of 


rent 


tastes an antiquarian sort 


At the instigationof the Liceo Moderno of 


Naples, a committee has been formed to at 
range systematic excavations at Cuma@ in 
Campania Cum@, founded in the eighth 


century B. c. by some Eubcean sailors, was 
the first Greek colony on Italian soil, and 
subsequently played an important part in 
history As the northern outpost of Greek 


civilization, it was the means of spreading 


! ar 1 \ he wl f 
Italy ( ' i | sul ma 
Ca pa i I } 
wl wa ‘ by Capua 
rm x i 
Roman i \ ‘ ’ 
me Lily i l | 
Prof. G irdo Gl ard f tl | \ 
of Padua and y ] es w esults h 
heatt ) | 1 i ‘ equa 
me S n th I i i ‘ 
t freed from a l nall} ‘ wh fo 
i long time have grow ip like } } 
we the 8) \ he 
Sar Siro e Libera, wl } ! 
the ninth ntury A i ‘ 
ing tins, will be pa ! 
At the fall mee gz of he Na 
Academy of Desig the following a 
ates were elected Painter \ LL G 
sculptor, Isidore Konti; arct Wa 
Cook, Cass Gilt Thomas Ha ng " 
George B Po engraver rimothy 
and ¢. F. W. Mielatz 
The Art ¢ f Philadelphia ha i 
it annual xhit ! \r ng he ar 
whose pictu ha at i ed Bp i i 
tention are Albert L. Groll, Charles Wa 
ren Eaton, B. K. Howard, Mary Cassatt 
Lillian Genth, Martha Wal Paula H 
melsbach and W W G t mr 
gold medal was iwarded Frank 
Benson for Pomona a ng fig 
the open air, painted with that f 
of light and jor tha is charact« 
of his treatment of sunlight ind ho 
able mention was awarded to H y | 
tenberg portrait of his father 
Prof. Adolf Furtwangler has been ay 
pointed director of the An juarium 
Munich This post has bee Vacant 8 ‘ 
the death of Prof. W. von Christ 
Gabriel Ferrier has been elected ) if 
Vacancy at the French Académ\|: les 
jeaux-Arts caused by the death f Jules 
Breton. The new member is a po ait 
painter and a regular exhibitor 7 he 
Salon 
A new catalogue of the Museum f Old 
Masters at Brussels has just been ied 
There was no real catalogue till M. A. J 
Wauters’s modest effort in 1900. During the 
last six years he has been engaged on the 
revision and enlargement of this work. The 
cholarly accuracy of this catalogue con 
trasts, according to the London press, witt 
the new catalogue of the foreign schools 
at the National Gallery, which seems to be 
little improvement on the old It pra 
tically a reprint, with several misprints re 
peated and only a limited number of add 
ns and alterations 
The Koénigswarter art collection was | 
by auction at Berlin on Tuesday A por 
trait of Rembrandt by himself brought 
$45,000; Rubens’s portrait of Consul Mars 
lar, $21,000; a landscape by Cuyp, famous 
for its morning sun effect, $18,000, two life 
size portraits of men, by Van Dyck, $14,000 
and $15,000; a small rocoto, by Lancret 
$15,000; a Teniers landscape, bought fo 
the Kaiser Freidrich Museum Berlin 
$7,500; portrait of a man, by Franz Hal 
$7,250; four paintings by Adrian van O 
tade, $9,750, $8,250, $10,000, and $16,500 
Hobbema's Hut on a Mountain Path 
$10,500: Canaletto’s Piazzetta, $5, 10 
Reynolds's portrait of himself, $6,000 Th 
Italian paintings, which were no of the 
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highest quality, brought lower prices than 


the work of Dutch artists 


SCTeCTIC®, 


‘ATURE STUDY 


Wit of the Wild By Ernest Ingersoll 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 


Brier-Patch Philosophy By 
Interpreted by William J 


Peter Rabbit,” 
Long Illus- 


ited by Charles Copeland Boston 
Ginn & Co 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies By 
William T. Hornaday Illustrations by 
john M. Phillip New York: Charles 
bner'’s Son $3 net 


My Garden By Eden Phillpotts New 


Yorh Imported by Charles Scribner's 


Ag a title, the Wit of the Wild” smacks 


lecidedly of the “new school,’ but not even 
the fact that Mr. Ingersoll has devoted him- 
elf more or less to the distribution of 
natural history by way of the Sunday sup- 


plement has weaned him from the habit of 
statement 
training 
In reading him one finds no difficulty what- 


ireful observation and modest 
instilled by competent scientific 
ever in distinguishing what he has actually 
seon from what he merely infers, nor is he 
unaware that a safe 
a sound foundation in demonstrable fact 
While far less conservative than Burroughs, 
for instance, in treating the borderland be- 
ween instinct and reason, he is still fairly 
on the conservative side, and a child may 
read him with no danger of being seriously 
misled. Weasels, opossums, squirrels, and 
various forms of bird and sea life are con- 
idered in the 
made up from contributions to several peri- 
Of partic- 


lar importance with reference to present 


present volume, which is 
dicals, all of the popular type 


nditions of nature study are certain pas- 


izmes dealing with animal instincts not 
apparently useful under present circum- 
tance and hence supposed to have been 


tained through mere force of inherited 
habit, even after they have become not only 
elesas, but positively harmful. The feign- 
ne of death by the opossum is so treated, 
but in all such matters Mr. Ingersoll speaks 
ly tentatively, and with becoming cau 
lirler-Patch Philosophy” is the Apologia 
sua Nchola of the anti-sevence group of 
nature writers, from the pen of their high 
William J Long We 
justifiably, for 
ets himself sturdily and per- 


priest he Kev 
use the term anti-science” 
Mr Long 


‘tently, all through his volume, against 


what he oncelve though often wrongly, 
be the very foundation principles of 
ientifie method in the fleld in question 

it hould perhaps be added here that In 
point in which he misinterpreta genuine 


entific method he has sometimes had 
lausible reason for 

aulte which have been made upon his 
own methods by certain scientists who have 
written with more heat than caution In 
questions of scientific truth a mistake on 
one ide will never be corrected by a cor- 
responding lurch to the other extreme. Any 
reader acquainted with Mr. Long's earlier 


work will find in this volume io gen- 


Nation. 


The 


eral a distinct gain in carefulness of state- 


| conditions 


ment. The wild animal is no longer such a 
marvel of the most intricate, logical, and 
persistent intellectual processes as the un- 
wary reader of the “School of the Woods” 
must infer. “An animal thinks when he 


E 
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the terrors, of the forces exerted in that 
spot is finding the brawling waters of the 
| creek disappearing under a hill of slide- 
rock nearly forty feet high. The avalanches 
have rushed this great mass down from the 


| Phillips Mountains and piled it clear across 


must, and then only just enough to take | 


ire of himself; after which he goes quiet- 
ly back to the pleasant ways of making 
himself in harmony with his universe.”’ But 
after all, Mr. Long its still convinced that 
he best way to get at an animal’s brain 
processes under any given circumstances 

to reason sympathetically from what 
goes on in your own head under similar 
In other words, he is still ready 
simply to assume, on purely theoretical 
grounds, his own view of the main point 


| of difference between himself and the devo- 


inference must have | 





tees of a more cautious method. In ap- 


parently elevating the reasoning powers of | 


animals by the easy method of satirizing 
the unreason of men, he reaches his high- 
est point of plausibility. But plausibility 
and proof are two very different things, 
and it is just in the failure to distinguish 
carefully between them that Mr. Long has 
always himself radically weak. 
Doubtless the very controversy which has 
been stirred up by Mr. Long's writings 
will secure from scientists themselves more 
careful study of such rudimentary intelli- 
gence as animal life doés possess. For this 
quickening Mr. Long is entitled to some 
credit, but we may take it for granted 
that any substantial gains in this field will 
come from the application of a rigidly 
scientific method, and not from the bald 
assumption of a detailed parallelism be- 
tween the mental processes of widely sep- 
arated forms of sentient life. 


shown 


This new book by Mr. Hornaday, director 
of the New York Zodélogical Park, takes us 
into the more rugged mountains of south- 
eastern British Columbia, and has to do 
primarily with the study of mountain goats 
and sheep, though the author is too much 
of the old style naturalist to be at all ex- 
clusive. By far the most interesting pass- 
ages in the book are those which detail the 
daring exploits of his companion, State 
Game Commissioner Phillips, of Pennsylva- 
nia, in securing the admirable photographs 
which adorn its pages. The process was 
simply to corner a wild goat on some bro- 
ken ledge on the face of a mountain too 


| steep to allow any chance of escape, either 


| 


going wrong, in the | 


upward or downward, and then press up 
within a few feet of the quarry and use the 
camera A misstep, a charge by the cor- 
nered animal, or any one of a half-dozen 
other possible mishaps, would in some of 
these situations have meant instant death 
to the daring photographer. Mr. Hornaday 
asserts bluntly that the danger was too 
great and ought not to have been incurred. 
On his return trip he brought five young 
mountain goats to the New York Zodlogical 
Park, but he is not enthusiastic as to their 
ability to adjust themselves to the climate 
of the Atlantic seaboard. A chapter on 
the snow-slides of the Canadian Rockies, 
describing their almost incredible effect tn 
grinding down the mountain slopes and fill- 
ing up the valleys, impresses vividly upon 
the reader the geological newness of the 
region We may quote here a few sen- 
tences of description: 


One Incident that awakens one to a real- 
izing sense of the majesty, and at times 





the valley. But for the open-work charac- 
ter of this great natural dam, which per- 
mits the waters of the creek to run under 
it, the valley above it would now be a lake, 
thirty feet deep at the spot where our 
camp stood. 


Mr. Hornaday is, of course, vigorous in 
his advocacy of such improvements in the 
game laws and their administration as will 
permanently preserve the animal life of 
this region, especially the bears, sheep, 
goats, deer, and moose. After all, the real 
friends of all forms of our native wild life 
are not sentimentalists, who carry on an 
impossible propaganda against any killing 
at all, but the intelligent sportsmen and 
naturalists, who do not hesitate to indulge 
their pleasure in rod or gun on due occa- 
sion and in due measure. 

“My Garden,” with its copious illustra- 
tioas, is certainly a pleasure to the eye, 
and we find its leaves besprinkled with a 
pleasant humor here and there. The gen- 
eral reader, however, will shy at the con- 
stant stream of technical botanical names, 
and most of those to whom these names 
really mean something will question se- 
riously the taste of the garden-enthusiast 
whe apparently sets no limit but those of 
standing-room and climate to the number 
of genera, species, and varieties which may 
allowably be crowded into one small gar- 
den. The book contains many valuable 
bits of information for the amateur, but it 
has no index. The author's particular 
favorite is the iris, and the three chapters 
which it receives must be excepted, in the 
main, from the criticism which we have 
passed upon the book as a whole. 





In the Geographical Journal for Novem- 
ber Major P. M. Sykes describes his re- 
cent travels in Persia, dwelling particu- 
larly on the physiography of the Lut, or 
great central desert, which he crossed from 
Yezd to Meshed. The results of the Percy 
Sladen expedition to the Seychelles are 
given by J. S. Gardiner. The discussion of 
his paper by members of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society is reported in full, spe- 
cial interest being shown in his theory 
that the connection of the islands and 
Madagascar with India was broken in the 
Secondary Period by the action of deep 
ocean currents. C. W. Hobley contributes 
some notes on the Turkana, an East Afri- 
can tribe, who are remarkable for their 
gigantic size and their morality. Adultery 
ranks first among serious offences, and 
cases of murder seldom or never occur 
The pending boundary question of Uganda 
and the Congo State is discussed by Doug- 
las W. Freshfield, in the course of which 
he quotes the testimony of Dr. Wollaston 
as to the treatment of the natives by a 
Belgian officer. The doctor was a mem- 
ber of the party sent out by the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum 
to explore the Ruwenzori region. The Bel- 
gian who commanded the escort “‘camped in 
the natives’ gardens, cut down the sham- 
bas, at one place shot the village cow, 
while his soldiers looted the houses. In 
return for these barbarities, they rose up 
against him, and we suffered for it. 
When we left Beni a week ago, they were 
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preparing a punitive expedition to quell 
these wretched people Among the other 
contents are the papers on coast erosion 
read at the British Association meeting 
at York, and a brief account of what is 
said to be the record ascent for a wo- 
man, 23,264 feet, by Mrs. Fanny Bullock 
Workman, in the Nun Kun Mountains of 
Kashmir 

Recent work at the National Canners’ 
Laboratory, an account of which has been 
published in the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, has established the rea- 
son for the often observed discoloration of 
canned fruits and vegetables. The samples 
examined varied from actual brown or black 
deposit in the fruit or vegetable, through 
mere discoloration of the contents whers 
they came in contact with the can, to the 
simple discoloration of the can itself. The 
discoloration indicates that a chemical 
change has taken place, and that another 
compound has been formed A gas called 
hydrogen sulphide (H.3S), the same gas that 
is formed in rotting eggs, combines with 
some metallic salts to make varicolored 
compounds. The metals in canned goods 
are tin, lead from the solder, and possibly 
some iron. After the can is soldered, the 
tin and lead are chemically attacked by the 
acid of the fruit or vegetable, salts form, 
and these salts mix with the fruit or vege- 
table juice. Thus the oxalic or other acid 
of the vegetable acts on the tin and makes 
tin oxalate or similar salt. This action is 
particularly noticeable with the highly acid 
fruits and vegetables, such as rhubarb, but 
appreciable quantities of the metals are 
dissolved by squash, peas, and even corn. 
The foregoing process explains the pres 
ence of metallic salts. The hydrogen sul- 
phide may come from one of three sources: 
first, improperly sterilized fruit may con- 
tain unkilled organisms—germs—capable of 
evolving this gas through the breaking up 
of proteid matter in the fruit; second, the 
sulphites sometimes used as preservatives 
may, by chemical action with the vegetable 
acid, form sulphurous acid, which in con 
tact with tin produces hydrogen sulphide; 
third, by the prolonged action of the steam 
in cooking, the proteid matter of the fruit 
or vegetable may be broken up and hydrogen 
sulphide result from the decomposition. 
Whenever such metaélic salts and hydro- 
gen sulphide are produced they combine 
chemically to form a new compound. It has 
not yet been determined whether such small 
quantities of metallic salts in canned goods 
have a poisonous effect Probably, how- 
ever, the only result is that discoloration 
will make the goods less attractive in ap- 
pearance and therefore less salable. The 
conclusions reached are that the use of 
sulphites as preservatives should be avoid- 
ed; that, when fruits and vegetables that 
require long cooking are sealed, as little 
solder and flux as possible should be used, 
and that the tin plate should be of high 
grade and contain little or no lead 

The scientific investigation of the nature 
of earthquakes, which had its initiation in 
Japan under John Milne, has had good re- 
sulis. The contents of the seventy quar- 
to volumes of Proceedings are virtually 
summed up by Professor Milne, in a paper 
recently read before the Royal Society. 
From the fifteen hundred observing sta- 
tions reporting to the Central Meteorolo- 
gical Station in Tokio, it is shown that in 
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Japar between on ind two thousand serves of the national banks of this city 


shock cecur innually most of them at 
the base of its steep eastern suboceani« 
frontier Fifteen seismik listricts are 


mapped out. The observations have led to 

improvements in architecture in Japan, 
Circulars numberef 119, 120, and 121 from 

Harvard College Observatory announce 


August and September nine addi- 
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yal photographs ff Sature, showing 
mages of Phebe, were obtained with the 
24-inch Bruce telescope at Arequipa The 
if the distribution of variable stars 

by superposing a negative on a positive of 
a different date, has been continued this 
fall by M Henrietta S. Leavitt, with the 
t that she discovered thirty-one new 

va stars in examination of | 
photographs taken with the 1l-inch Cooke 
| 1 new object was found, by Miss 
Leavitt, in the constellation Vela The ob 
ect di not appear on any plate taken 
before December 5, 1905, but Ss seen on 
fourte pia iker ne ha late The 
lat t plate taker before its appearance 
Ww July 12, 1905, on which stars as faint 
the magnitude 11.5 are clearly seen. In 
umming up the results of tl study Pro- 

fe r Edward C. Pickering says 


The Nova shows considerable fluctuation 
in light during the period covered by the 
observations, and it is not impossible that 
it may again become sufficiently bright for 
its spectrum to be obtained Even without 
such proof, there can be little doubt that 
the object observed is actually a nova 

Dr. Charles Lane Poor, professor of as 
tronomy in Columbia University, announced 
nan address before the New York Acad- 
my of Sciences Monday evening that Fred 
erick G. Bourne, Cornelius Vanderbilt, and 
others will found the New York Observa- 
tory and Nautical Museum These men 
have agreed to raise an endowment and 
to purchase apparatus that will make the 
institution one of the best equipped in 
existence 

The Poirier bequest of 200,000 francs, left 
to the French Société de Géographie is to 
be used for a novel purpose—pensions for 
ye me explorers in need or for their 
widows One of the first five to benefit by 
it is Désiré Charnay, who is now seventy- 
eight years old He began on a Govern- 
ment mission in Mexico in 1857, and six 
years later, with the help of Viollet-le-Duc, 
published his “Cités et Ruines Améri- 
caines.’’ Then for many years he wandered 
through South America, Madagascar, Java, 
and Australia, sometimes on the Govern- 
ment missions by which France encourages 
explorations always writing illustrated 
travel articl for Le Tour du Monde In 
1880 Pierre Lorillard joined with the French 
Government in fitting him out for an ex- 
tended expedition in Mexico, with rich re- 
sults for museum collections and the book 
(1884) ‘‘Anciennes Villes du Nouveau 
Monde.” 


Finance. 


TIGHT MONEY AND CURRENCY RE- 
FORM 


The publication of a plan for more elas- 
tic banknote issues coincides with renewed 
stringency in the money market. Such in- 
cidents as the recent deficit in the re- 


and the 20 per cent ate for call money 
will doubtless be used in urging Congres 
to action Whether a defective currency 
System is or is not responsible for these 
troubles, it may easily have aggravy af 
them 

The proposals formulated at Washington 
were the result of a conference betweer 
fiscal officers of the Government and com 
mittees of bankers professedly for the pur 
pose of harmonizing the two project 
known as the “Bankers’ Association plat 
and the “Chamber of Commerce plat 
The outcome is a compromise. based main 


on the suggestions of the New York Cham 





ber of Commerce The agreement cont 
plates retention of the present form f 
banknote issues, secured, as heretofore, by 


leposit of Government bonds with 
Treasury. It proposes, in addition, a red 
it’’ or “emergency” currency without such 


bond security In order, however, to pre 






vent the retirement of the existing bond 
ecured circulation, and the derangement 
of the Government bond market through 
sale of the collateral, the new credit note 
are to be limited, In the case of each bank 
first to 40 per cent. of its outstanding 
bond-secured notes, and, in case of further 
issues, to 12% per cent. of capital rhe 
first of these two instalments is to be taxed 
2% per cent.; the second 5 per cent 

It is further proposed that these credit 
note issues, inasmuch as they have no bond 
collateral behind them, shall be supported 
by the same cash reserve (20 per ce 
city banks and 15 in country Institutions) 
as is required » be held against nationa 
bank deposits This provision is alt 
gether wise It was, in fact incorpor 
ated in the National Bank law during its 
first ten years of operation, and was aban 
doned, in 1874, on the single and expll 
ground that the Government bonds, depo 
sited to secure the note circulation, were a 
sufficient guarantee 

Public money deposited in the banks 
o bear 2 per cent. interest, but no col 
lateral security is to be required for the 
deposits. This is a step beyond the Cham 
ber of Commerce plan of 1902, which pro 


ained the 


posed the interest charge, but re 
idea of required collateral—merely enlarg 
ing the scope of acceptable securith 
It is worth while to observe that in 
two respects our Federal Government 
bank account differs from that of the 
British Exchequer, for instance, 0 
even from that of New York city 
both of which deposit their surplus funds 
in bank without requiring collateral. Ons 
is the enormous total to which, in our hay 
hazard revenue system, the Federal surplus 
rises. To-day, the Government's bank 4: 
posits foot up $135,000,000; they have rang 
ed for six years in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000, and have been as high as $168 


| 000,000. The second point of difference isa 


consequence of the first: all national banks 
demand a chance at the public deposits 
The responsibility of our fiscal officers 
would be considerably increased !f they 
had to distribute these credit funds without 
asking security or special guarantee 

It is hardly to be expected that the ex 
piring Congress, in its next short session 
will act on this or any other thoroughgo 
ing measure of currency reform. But it I« 
also open to question whether, even with 
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of a year’s subscription to THE NATION as a Christmas gift. 
THE NATION, founded in 186 


and its tiles are 


intellectual 


contemporary 


k the 
library of 


5, aims to report each wee 
world, an incomparable 
scientific development, pertinent financial commer 


literature and the drama. 


progress of the 
history and politics, 
olarly criticism of art, 


tary, and 


impartial and sc! 


SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION PREE.—7%e / uhlisher 
of Tur Navion wll extend six months the term of any sut 
scriber who sends the name of anew subscriber with the remit 


tance for one year's subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 a year, postpaid 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, 206 Broadway, New York 




















The Nation. 


[ Vol. 83, No. 2160 
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LITERATURE AND TRAVEL 
ITALIAN DAYS AND.WAYS 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


In this book Miss Wharton gives the experiences and impressions of three women en voyage, as 
related by one of the party in a series of letters. The charm of less-frequented Italian towns, as well 


as of the large cities, is delightfully set forth. 
Illustrated. 12mo Cloth, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents extra 


CHRISTOPHER — So The Drawings of 
COLUMBUS Discovery | JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


By Filson Young Fifty Facsimile Reproductions of the Master's 
Work with an Introductory Essay. 





























The work is published in two volumes, con 









tains maps and illustrations, a photogravure por The edition is numbered and limited to one 
trait of Columbus, and a picture in colors of hundred and forty copies, imperial quarto, for 
a caravel, such as Columbus must have sailed in, the United States. One hundred and twenty 
from a painting by Norman Wilkinson. Earl of copies, numbered and bound in buckram, $20.00 

Twenty copies, printed on hand-made 





Dunraven has also contributed a note on the net each. 
navigation of Columbus’s first vovage paper and bound in vellum, gilt, forming an edi- 


Two volumes, Octavo, cloth, gilt tops, $6.50 net, per set tion de luxe, at $25.00 net, each. 







A New Volume in the FRENCH MEN OP LETTERS SERIES 


Edited by Alexander Jessup, Litt.D. 


HONORE DE BALZAC. This latest addition to Balzac critical literature is a very exhaustive 
study by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, commonly recognized as the ablest living critic of French literature. 


Previously published--MONTAIGNE, by Edward Dowden. 


ich volume contains a frontispiece portrait of its subject, and an adequate index. 














12mo. Cloth, paper label, $1.50 net, per volume. Postage 10 cents extra 

















BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS 
A MAID IN ARCADY 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 
A large number of readers have come to expect each Christm’1s a new story from the graceful pen 
of Ralph Henry Barbour, whose ‘‘An Orchard Princess” and “ Kitty of the Roses”’ attained such great 
This year he has written a novel of idyllic love, with humor, gayety, and charming love 

















popularity 
situations vying for supremacy on every page. 
Flaborately illustrated in colors and tints by Frederic J. von Rapp. 


Decorated cover, in gold, with medallion, in a box, $2.00 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 











Small quarto. 


The ADVENTURES of JOUJOU 












By Edith Macvane Translated from the German by 
The daintiest and most charming love-story of the 
year. Fifteen full-page illustrations in colors by Mrs. A. L. Wister 
Frank Ver Beck Sumptuously illustrated in colors and tints, Deco. 






ratively bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, $2. 00. 





tavo. Ornamental cloth, in a box, $2.00 
NEW FICTION 
PAUL by E. F. Benson DASHING ON! GABRIELLE 


The strongest and most human THE COLONEL OF Transgressor 
Dorel tne oe bode” bac yeuert. THE RED HUZZARS By Harris Dickson 


‘~in” and “Dodo” has yet writ 
Pain” and Dodo ms ye Author of “The Ravanels.” 


Square « 
































ten. Itis fall of heart interest and 
the reader is beld in suspense until , By John Reed Scott . An intense and unusual romance 
the last page Easily captures all honors as 1906's of Colonial New Orleans, into which 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 most dashing romance. The illus is wovea the seductive mystery of 
w trations in color by the Orient. Frontispiece in colors, 
“1 Will Repay 4 Clarence FP, Underwood 2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
add to its appropriateness as a gift ° " 
By Baroness Orczy 12mo, Decorated cloth, $1.50 Don Q. in the Sierra 
Author of “ The Searlet I’timperne! B K 4 H Pp ¥ h 4 
F ory 0 "h Revoluti> y &. an . Prichar 
tne pon whieh is concerned Breakers Ahead Authors of * Chronicles of Don Q” 
with the tragedy of a soul-conflict By the Author of ‘That Main More stirring stories of thrilling, 
‘twixt love and a mistaken sense of waring Affair,’ is in its Third romantic adventure woven about 
Edition. You will enjoy it Don Q, the suave and crafty bandit. 





duty 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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